























=|GAINST A BACKGROUND OF JEALOUS 
<3°fX\\ AND CRUEL INTRIGUE THE NAME OF 
»<@6)% BALBOA SHINES WITH TENDER LIGHT. 
|. == TO THE WORLD OF HIS TIME HE GAVE 
‘k= < xa@) THE GREAT PACIFIC-TO THOSE WHO 
CAME AFTER HIM THE EXAMPLE OF A JUST 
MERCIFUL AND INVINCIBLE LEADERSHIP. 
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WILSON’S Certified BACON 


2 ee quality for which Wilson’s 
Certified Bacon is praised begins 
on the farms. The up-to-date stock 
_raiser knows the advantage of proper 
feeding and care that he may ship 
prime young porkers to the market. 
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Pine 


ROM the choicest pork sides we 

trim the “Certified” section, with 
its balanced streaking of fat and lean. 
Our slow, patient cure and smoke im- 
part the tempting, mild-sweet flavor 
and quality which always pleases. 





FREE —Write for a copy of our book, ‘‘ Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery,’’ written and edited by domestic 
science authorities. It tells how to save, and how 
to use the cheaper cuts of meat most appetizingly. 
Address Dept. 543, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
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ee A RECIPROCAL VICTORY ee 


S Marian Everett drove to the station 
A through the pretty streets of Argyle 
and noticed’ with a fresh appreciation 
the handsome houses, set in blooming gardens, 
the passing automobiles filled with fashionably 
gowned women, the shady parks with their 
fresh June foliage, she wondered for the hun- 
dredth time why the place had failed to be for 
her the earthly paradise it seemed. 

Dr. Thurston was waiting for her at the 
station. His arms were full of new magazines, 
and in the gray eyes behind his thick glasses 
lurked the kindly gleam that always made her 
realize that in her school principal she had one 
good friend who cared about her comings and 
goings. 

‘“*T’ve come to hear you promise once more 
that you will come back next year,’’ were his 
first words. 

‘*Haven’t I come back twice?’’ 

‘“‘That doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
will keep on coming. A twenty-two-year-old 
Master of Arts finds many chances for useful- 
ness in countless new places, and—confess it— 
you find Argyle more than a little provincial. ’’ 

‘*No, it is not that exactly. ’’ 

The train was ten minutes late, and Marian 
and Dr. Thurston paced up and down the plat- 
form. Suddenly the girl burst out: 

‘*You’re the only person to whom I’ve con- 
fessed that I’m hurt because I haven’t been 
taken into the real life here. Of course I didn’t 
expect the kind of attentions they give the 





visiting girls with their trunks full of lovely 
clothes, or the débutantes whose families have 
‘belonged’ for generations; but the letters I 
brought showed that I, too, ‘belonged’ in my 
home city, and I thought I might become— 
well, you know what I mean. I’ve been merely 
a high-school teacher confined to the class- 
room. ’” 

‘*You’ve been so splendid there that — 

‘*My real discontent with Argyle,’’ Marian 
hurried on, ‘‘is not that it politely ignores me, 
but that it seems so blind to all its own splendid 
chances. Everyone is loyal to the city in a way, 
but the community spirit is lacking. Class dis- 
tinctions seem to be the chief thing of impor- 
tance. Sometimes I’m almost tempted to borrow 
somebody’s phrase and call it ‘a mean little 
town.’ ”? 

‘‘That’s pretty hard,’? Dr. Thurston said 
gravely. ‘‘I love the place, partly because I 
was born here. But I’ve stayed away long 
enough to get the right perspective, and I un- 
derstand just what you mean, even though I 
think you’re partly wrong. Argyle has been 
pretty fortunate, but like all aristocrats it has 
inherited some weaknesses along with its 
money and prestige. Like the right kind of 
aristocrat, though, it would prove itself true 
blue in a test. Oh, well, all I ask is that you’ll 
keep an open mind and give us another chance.” 

Marian was giving Argyle another chance 
and was not very happy about it on the 
depressingly hot September day when she re- 
turned from her vacation. She wondered how 
she could ever have thought the little city 
attractive. All the well-to-do people were still 
away at the seashore. Lawns were parched, 
gardens neglected; dust lay thick on every- 
thing, and it was hard to realize that only a 
hundred miles up the country the rains had 
been so heavy that all the tributaries of the 
river were swollen. 

The suddenly changed plans of the friends 
with whom she had spent the past fortnight 
had brought her back a week earlier than she 
Was expected and several days before the re- 
turn of the Blackburns, with whom she made 
her winter home. But she had her latehkey, 


and the house had Q F ll 
been left in order; Y a 
so she planned to 

sleep there. 

The old negro hackman who 
carried her bags into the cool and 
darkened hall seemed a little dubi- 
ous about leaving her alone. 

‘*De ribber am risin’ mighty 
fas’, miss. Is yer got anybody ’tall 
ter help yer?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, thank you! A man 
comes every day to feed the dog 
and chickens and water the flowers. He has 
probably gone for to-day, but he’ll be here 
early in the morning.’’ An impatient bark 
sounded from the rear of the house. ‘‘Mean- 
time I have Grover to take care of me.’’ 

‘*Yessum, but yer knows yer-all’s yard runs 
right up ’gainst the canal bank back yonder. 
Yer’d better kinder keep an eye on things and 
notify some gemman ef yer needs help.’’ 

Smiling at the old negro’s faith in the time- 
worn idea that every woman needs a man to 
look after her, Marian hurried to the back 
porch to receive the big collie’s vociferous 
welcome. Then she went upstairs to open 
some of the windows. Most of the houses in 
that part of Maple Street were set far apart 
and were divided from one another by wide 
grounds; but the Blackburns and the Darcys, 
their neighbors on the east, had built on long, 
narrow lots, with their gardens at the rear, 
and only a fifteen-foot strip of lawn between 
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B A the two houses. Ma- 
° r O rian noticed with 
a certain sense of 
comfort how close 
3 were her eastern windows to the 
western ones of her neighbor. 

She aired her room and dusted 
it, and then began to unpack her 
bags and put away her clothes. 
She was leisurely about it; several 
hours had passed before she went 
to the upper veranda at the rear of 
the house to cool off before dressing 
to go downtown for dinner. Beyond the distant 
rear fence of the garden was the high bank of 
the canal, and she was startled to see that the 
water reached almost to the.towpath. 

Could there really be any danger? She knew 
that there had been floods in the history of 
the town, but she had been told that the water 
had always risen so gradually that everyone 
had had time to prepare for it. 

Nevertheless, Marian felt a little nervous 
and decided to telephone inquiries. But she 
found that the telephone had been discontinued 
for the summer. She was freshly disconcerted 
when she went to take a bath to find that the 
water was cut off. That could mean only that 
something was wrong with the mains. 

Grover, whining, began to scratch on the 
door downstairs. Hurriedly dressing, Marian 
ran down and let him in. 

‘*You want to go for a walk, don’t you, old 
fellow ? Well, I’d like to take one. Come on.’’ 
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SHE SHUT HER EYES DIZZILY AND IN THE DARKNESS HAD A VISION 
OF THAT TRICKLING LINE CREEPING DOWN THE PROTECTING 
EMBANKMENT OF THE CANAL 


But as she went toward the front door, he 
shrank back, whimpering in a way that chilled 
her with a nameless fear. Still calling the dog 
to follow, she walked out on the front pgrch— 
and stopped suddenly with an exclamation of 
amazement. 

Where only a few hours before had stretched 
the rusty green of the parkway that ran down 
the middle of the wide street there now flowed 
a sluggish stream of yellow water. The stream 
seemed to grow wider even as she looked, 
though the sidewalks were still clear. She saw 
several drays filled with household effects in 
the distance and men and women running 
excitedly from some houses farther down the 
street, but there was no one within calling 
distance. 

The upstairs windows of the Darcy house 
were open, and she had supposed that the 
Darcys were at home. But now with a sinking 
heart she saw that the downstairs windows 
were closed and that the place seemed deserted. 
They were probably away for the day. 

A laundry wagon rattled by, but the driver 
did not hear her call. What ought she to do? 
The business part of the city, she remembered, 
was some feet above this part of Maple Street; 
she had better go there before the water rose 
any higher. But first there was a great deal to 
do here. For one thing, Mr. Blackburn’s prize 
plymouth rocks must be made safe from harm. 

She hurried as much as she could, but the 
boxes that she moved to the back porch as 
perches for them were heavy and hard to 
handle. By the time she had finished, the 
water was creeping round the base of the back 
steps. She flew upstairs to get her hat and coat 
—there was no time to do anything else—and 
ran to the front door. To her dismay, the 
water had reached the second of the porch 
steps and was swirling down the street in a 
stream too deep to be waded. No one was in 
sight in any direction. 

For a little while Marian was too terrified to 
think clearly. No one in town except the hack- 
man, who probably by this time had troubles 
of his own, knew that she was there; she was 
as completely cut off from the rest of the world 
as if she were on a desert island. There was 
nothing to do except to wait on the porch until 
some one came by in a boat or a wagon. 

But was there nothing to do? The water 
might come to the lower floor, and there were 
many valuable things that would be injured. 
The silver she knew to be in a bank, and the 
rugs and hangings were packed in the cedar 
closets upstairs, but the library was filled with 
rare volumes that the least touch of water 
would ruin. After one more fruitless survey of 
the street she began feverishly to pile the books 
from the lower shelves on the tops of the cases. 

That task done, she again took up her vigil 
on the porch—with Grover crouching at her 
feet. The approach of darkness brought a fresh 
alarm. The electricity and the gas had been 
cut off. She hastily took the candles from the 
candlesticks in the drawing-room and carried 
them upstairs. Fortunately, the pantry was not 
locked; in it she found some canned things 
and preserves and jellies, which she took up 
to her room together with two bottles of ginger 
ale forgotten in the ice box. 

Darkness found Marian’s preparations for 
the night complete. The water had covered 
most of the back steps and was eddying about 
the corners in a terrifying way. It was impos- 
sible to sleep; and so she did not undress but 
wandered from window to window. Grover 
restlessly patrolled the upper rear veranda. 
Only a few dim lights were visible in any di- 
rection, but at nine o’clock a red blaze against 
the sky told of a fire. In the circumstances the 
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firemen would have trouble in controlling it. 
After a long hour of anxious watching, Marian 
saw the light die down. The brilliant harvest 
moon, which was above the tree tops now, 
made the watery desolation more evident. 

It was a relief to see by this silvery light 
that the canal still kept within its banks, for 
she had always understood that serious danger 
could come only from that direction. The solid 
foundation of cement and stone seemed impreg- 
nable, but as Marian gazed at the strip of wall 
visible through the trees she was suddenly 
startled to see water running in a thin, glisten- 
ing stream through a narrow opening three 
feet below the top of the bank. Through her 
mind flashed the old familiar story of the boy 
who saved Holland by stopping with his arm 
a break in the dike. She had no means of 
knowing whether the danger here were as 
great as that, but she was sure that the city 
authorities should be told of the break. 

How could she give the warning? The 
Darcys’ telephone was probably still in com- 
mission, but the house was locked, even could 
she reach it. The door on the upper back ve- 
randa had been left-open, evidently for the 
sake of coolness; but between her and that 
door stretched an abyss fifteen feet wide with 
a turbulent stream at the bottom. 

Suddenly a daring thought came to her. The 
ehildren’s joggling board on which she was 
sitting would reach from one house to the 
other. But heights had always frightened her. 
Could she get across such a narrow, high-hung 
bridge as this? 

She must! 

There was no time to lose. 

In another moment she had thrust the nase 
board across from railing to railing—an un- 
guessed-at strength had been given her in her 
excitement. The same excitement made it pos- 
sible for her to creep out on the board ; but one 
glimpse of the watery depths below paralyzed 
her with fear. She felt that she could not go 
forward. She shut her eyes dizzily and in the 
darkness had a vision of that trickling line 
ereeping down the protecting embank- 
ment of the canal. It might mean death to 
thousands. At the thought fresh strength 
and courage seemed to flow into her, and, 
opening her eyes, she crawled on. Sud- 
denly the board swayed perilously, and 
she passed through an agonizing moment 
before she realized that Grover was trying 
to scramble up on the end. 

**Get down!’’ she commanded sharply, 
and with a yelp of remonstrance the dog 
obeyed. 

When she was halfway across, a hand 
seemed suddenly to jerk her backward, 
and she almost lost her balance. Her thin 
skirt had caught on a splinter. She was 
faint with dizziness before she got it loose 
and crept on. At last she climbed over the 
railing to the veranda. 

The stairway and the downstairs hall 
of the Darcy house were inky black, and 
it seemed an eternity to her before she 
could find the telephone and another eter- 
nity before she could get a response to 
her call. At last a voice answered faintly. 

‘*Central, listen!’’ Marian cried. ‘‘Give 
the alarm that the canal bank is breaking 
just behind the Blackburn place! Yes, on 
the thirteenth block! This is —’’ 

A whirring sound drowned her voice, 
and she knew that the connection had 
been cut off. She tried again and again 
to get a response, but at last she realized 
that the line was dead. She had got the 
message through just in time. There was 
inexpressible comfort in that, even though 
she had not been able to ask for help for 
herself. When she looked out at the canal 
again she saw that the escaping stream 


was larger. Help must come soon or it would | 


be too late! She almost decided to remain where 
she was and not attempt the return journey ; 
but the cries of the dog were not to be resisted. 

Once more she crept out over the dizzyingly 
whirring water. This time, with Grover’s bark 
urging her to come back, it did not seem so 
hard to cross. At the railing Grover jumped 
up on her in eager welcome, and she swayed 
under the sudden impact of his heavy body. 
The floor of the piazza seemed to rise up to 
meet her, and she knew nothing more. 

Marian regained consciousness with the touch 
of Grover’s damp tongue on her wrist and with 
the sun shining in her face. She felt sick when 
she tried to rise, and a sharp pain-shot through 
the bump on her head where she had struck 
the support of the joggling board; but she 
managed to get to her feet, and in a few min- 
utes the dizziness had passed. 

Her first thought was the canal bank. Where 
the ominous stream down the side had been 
there was now a huge pile of earth and timbers. 
The workers had evidently come and gone, for 
no one was visible. Before making any further 
investigations, Marian ate something and fed 
Grover. She did not know what to do for the 
chickens, but finally found for them some stale 
bread crumbs. The water was still rising, but 
slowly. There was no one in sight. 

Late in the morning some men in a rowboat 
tried to round the corner of the block above, 
but were caught in a little whirlpool and with 
difficulty half waded, half swam to the nearest 
house. All sorts of things were being swept 





along by the narrow flood; Marian had a nerv- 
ous expectation of seeing an upturned face 
floating by in the débris. The thought became 
intolerable, and once more she went to the 
back of the house. 

The day passed on leaden wings. About twi- 
light, when she looked out, she noticed that 
the water had not risen during the last hour, 
and a little while after that it began to recede 
slowly. Marian felt at last that she could sleep. 

Late the next morning she was wakened by 
a loud ringing of the front doorbell. Hastily 
throwing on a kimono, she ran to an upper 
front window and saw a big wagon with two 
large horses standing in a sea of mud left by 
the water that had disappeared during the 
night. In the wagon were several women sur- 
rounded by boxes and what looked like rolls of 
bedding. One of the women was the acknowl- 
edged social leader of Argyle—the haughty 
and languid Mrs. Pressly, whom Marian had 
never seen ride in anything except her exqui- 
sitely appointed limousine. When Mrs. Pressly 
saw the girl in the window, she sprang briskly 
to her feet and called: 

““Oh, we have been so anxious about you, 
Miss Everett! It was only this morning that 
Jake told me he had brought you up from the 
station, and I came as soon as the horses could 
plough through this awful mud. It is dreadful 
that you had to stay here alone, but I’m going 
to keep you until the Blackburns get back. 
We’ll be busy for several hours distributing 
these things in the factory district; the people 
in those little houses along the river are ina 
pitiable condition. Be ready for us to pick you 
up as we come back.’’ 

Then, before the amazed girl could say a word, 
the wagon had groaned heavily on its way. 

During the next few days Marian was swept 
into a vortex of relief work that left her little 
time for thought. It was not until conditions 
became almost normal again that she realized 
that she had been accepting as a matter of 
course certain proceedings on the part of the 
Argylians that only a week before she would 
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—came to see his teacher of senior English 
the evening before the opening. 

With fascinated interest he listened to Mari- 
an’s enthusiastic account how the city in giving 
itself to service had so richly found itself. 

‘“They tell me that you have made a com- 
plete conquest of all Argyle,’’ he said when 
she stopped to take breath. 

Marian shook her head. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, 
‘*it is Argyle that has made a conquest of me.’’ 





Dr. Thurston hesitated for a moment and 
then said in a tone she had never before heard 
him use, ‘Then we may hope that some day 
you will like us well enough to stay here 
always?’’ 

The girl flushed as her eyes met his. There 
was a Strange new gleam in the eyes behind the 
thick glasses that embarrassed her and made 
her think in a happy kind of confusion that 
thirty was not so very old for a man, after all. 


GOLD IN TRUST 


By Brunella Matthews 


FEW days before we had left 
A Nome, Alaska, for Fairbanks, 
whither my father’s duties as 
commissioner for the territory were 
taking us, a queer incident occurred. 
Mother had gone to the Aurora 
Club that afternoon and had left me to wash 
the dishes. The hotel at Nome was not very 
good, and so we had been keeping house in 
three rooms on Front Street. Father was out 
at the mouth of Snake River, inspecting the 
site of the new harbor that it was proposed 
to excavate in order that ships might be able 
to land passengers at a wharf instead of trans- 
porting them ashore in the ‘‘cage.’’ 

While I was tidying up, Cherry Rankin came 
in. I had met Cherry during a trip to Akutan, 
and she had since moved to Nome. She had 
run over to-day to propose that we take the 
pupmobile and go to pick Mayflowers out on 
the tundra. In Alaska, where winter lasts till 
June, you do not pick Mayflowers till July; 
the year there, they say, consists of two months 
of summer and fifteen months of winter! 

For a time Nome boasted of being the town 
farthest north where automobiles were used, 

















THE MINER POURED ALMOST HALF THE CONTENTS OF HIS POKE—GOOD YELLOW 
GOLD—OUT ON THE HANDKERCHIEFS 


have found impossible to credit. Every man, 
woman and child in the town seemed actuated 
only by an overmastering desire to make the 
sufferers comfortable and to restore the city to 
orderliness, healthfulness and beauty. 

Mrs. Earle, a woman of whose very exist- 
ence the more fashionable women of the town 
had not even known, became the right-hand 
assistant of Mrs. Pressly. Mrs. Bishop, who 
had been notorious for a ridiculous exclusive- 
ness, appeared everywhere accompanied by 
the little woman who shampooed her hair. 
The two worked together from early morning 
until late at night. Mrs. Ballantine threw open 
the portals of her great house and filled it with 
shopgirls whose lodgings on Taylor Street 
were half submerged. 

Marian had much to interest, puzzle and 
please her; for those women were constantly 
confiding in her, consulting with her and call- 
ing upon her in a thousand ways. She soon 
began to love not only the work but the people 
with whom she was working. Unconsciously 
to herself a loyal devotion to Argyle had sprung 
into full blossom when she had triumphed over 
her fears lest the city be not saved from an 
incalculable danger. She had resolved never 
to tell that it was she that had given the 
warning of the canal break, but every time 
she heard the mysterious telephone summons 
referred to she thrilled with the feeling that 
she had been an instrument for good. 

School did not begin until a fortnight later 
than usual, and Dr. Thurston—who had been 
kept in the mountains by a sprained ankle 





but it had to relinquish its claim when certain 
towns in Norway acquired cars. But Nome is 
the only town in the world that has a pup- 
mobile, and that should be glory enough for it. 
The ‘‘pup,’’ as they call it there, doesn’t run 
by gasoline or by steam, but by a motive power 
far more delightful. 

Some years ago when gold mining was in its 
glory at Nome, and the town boasted a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand people more or less, 
a man named Lane built a narrow-gauge rail- 
way from the town out across the tundra, where 
miners by the thousand were washing the 
sands. But when placer mining declined, the 
population of Nome dwindled; the railway 
failed to yield profits; and at last the little 
locomotives ceased to toot. 

Then some one else had an idea. Little cars, 
consisting of a light platform on wheels, with 
seats on it, appeared on the tracks, each drawn 
by a team of from seven to fourteen husky 
dogs. The driver and conductor sits in front, 
shouting ‘‘Mush! Mush!’’ and the dogs dash 
off, swinging their bushy tails and fairly yelp- 
ing for joy. That is the pupmobile. 

So Cherry and I took the ‘‘pup’’ and went 
four or five miles out across the tundra. For 
an hour or two we wandered about the little 
mossy hillocks, picking polemonium and saxi- 
frage, forget-me-nots and bluebells. When at 
last we were ready to come home we wandered 
back to the track to wait for the ‘‘pup.’’ 

For some reason it did not come on time. We 
waited half an hour, an hour. Here and there 
a long way off threads of smoke were rising 











where miners were thawing the frozen 
earth under the moss. Miles away to 
the north and east rose the barren 
mountains of the Seward Peninsula. 

Thus far we had not seen a person 
astir on the tundra, but now a quarter 
of a mile away we caught sight of a man hur- 
rying as if he were trying to catch the next car 
into town. As he drew nearer, we saw that he 
was a miner, dressed in the customary rubber 
boots, slouch hat, blue woolen shirt and cor- 
duroys; slung to the belt under his jacket was 
a poke, apparently well filled, and a revolver. 

We were not frightened at his coming, for 
many miners carry revolvers, and this man 
looked inoffensive; he had light-blue eyes and 
a simple sort of smile. 

He waited with us for'some minutes without 
speaking; then he remarked that he had reck- 
oned to take the ‘‘pup’’ down to Nome, but 
didn’t see anything of the ‘‘critter.’’ He said 
it in such an apologetic, deprecatory way that 
I replied that we, too, were looking for it. 

After another short silence he informed us 
that he hadn’t been down to Nome for three 
months, and that his claim where he had been 

sluicing since April was nearly twenty 
miles back among the hills. 

‘*She’s done me pooty good this time, ’’ 
he said with animation and gave the 
buckskin bag at his side a fond little pat. 
‘*Nigh on to a hundred and fifty ounces 
of dust in this ’ere poke of mine. But ye 
hev to work for it. I’ve shoveled five 
hundred ton of gravel to get this dust. ’’ 

He loosed the strings of the poke and 
took up a handful of the loose gold for 
us to see. It looked yellow and clean. 

‘* Why, you’re rich! ’’ Cherry said to 
him; for we had heard it mentioned at 
Nome that pure gold nuggets were worth 
twenty dollars an ounce. Some of the bits 
of gold that the miner had were as large 
as kernels of wheat. 

A curious, satisfied look came into the 
man’s face, and he patted the poke again ; 
but after a minute his expression changed. 
‘¢*T will all be gone afore I git back!’’ he 
exclaimed ruefully. ‘‘They’ll git it all 
down yender. They always do. I works 
hard, month in and month out, all alone 
up thar in the creek bed; and then I goes 
down to Nome, and they gits it all.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you put it in the bank and 
save it?’’ I asked him. 

‘*Oh, I dunno, ”’ 
‘*What’s the good ?’’ 

‘* Haven’t you any folks?’’ Cherry 
asked him. 

‘*Nobuddy as counts much on me.’’ 

‘“*Well, then, you might do some good 
with it,’’ Cherry said reproachfully. 
‘“*You ought to be ashamed to spend all 
your earnings in the saloons. What do 
you do when your gold is all gone?’’ 

““Oh, git some chap to stake me and then 
go back and wash out some more,’’ the fellow 
replied with a sorry grin. 

‘*You ought not to carry all your gold down 
there,’’ I declared. 

He looked at me a while out of his light-blue 
eyes till I felt somewhat embarrassed. 

‘Well, that’s so,’’ he said at last. ‘‘Might 
ha’ left part of it somewhere. Say!’’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed as if a new idea had struck 
him. ‘‘You take and keep some of it fer me! 
You keep it fer me till I comes and calls fer it.’’ 

‘‘But how do you know I should give it 
back to you?’’ I cried. ‘‘You don’t even know 
my name, or where I live!’’ 

‘Oh, I’d trust you, little gal!’’ he exclaimed 
with a smile. ‘*You can tell me whar ye live, 
can’t ye?’’ 

Just then we saw the pupmobile coming in 
the distance and heard the dogs. 

‘‘Take it now and keep it fer me!”’ the 
miner entreated. ‘‘That’s a good gal; ye take 
it and keep it fer me.’’ 

‘‘Will you come and get it?’’ I said at last. 

‘© Sure I will!’’ the miner exclaimed and 
untied his poke. 

I had nothing to put the gold into except my 
pocket handkerchief; but Cherry put hers 
inside mine to make it stronger; and then the 
miner poured almost half the contents of his 
poke—good yellow gold—out on the handker- 
chiefs, and we tied them up by the corners as 
tight as we could. I felt a little frightened; 
Cherry was laughing in a queer, nervous way. 

‘Now remember where to come for this,’’ I 


said he vaguely. 
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said to the fellow and repeated our address 
two or three times to him. ‘‘You must come 
by to-morrow or next day.’’ 

Along rumbled the pupmobile, and, jumping 
aboard, we went rattling and bumping and 
barking down to Nome. The miner got off 
almost as soon as we reached the outskirts of 
the town, crying ‘‘So long!’’ to us. 

‘“‘Don’t forget where to come!’’ I shouted 
to him; and then we went home. 

Mother had not returned, but father had just 
come in. When I showed him what we had 
in those two handkerchiefs he looked aston- 
ished. 

‘‘Why, that’s a good deal of gold!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’m afraid this will make trouble. 
What if that miner comes here, drunk perhaps, 
and declares that we have kept some of it! He 
might make a scene and threaten us.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe he would do that,’’ Cherry 
said. ‘‘He is just a great good-natured lout!’’ 


SONS 
OF 


LIBERTY 


On 
Theodore 
Goodridge 

Roberts 


Chapter Four, in which 
Private Sill talks and acts 


N the night of Septem- 
QO ber 15, 1915, the bri- 

gade of which the 
26th Battalion was a unit 
crossed from Folkestone to 
Boulogne without accident. 
All the ranks were in the 
highest spirits, fondly imagining that the dull 
routine of training was dead forever and that 
the practice of actual warfare was as enter- 
taining as dangerous. 

The brigade moved up by way of the fine 
old city of Saint Omer and the big Flemish 
town of Hazebrouck. By the fourth day after 
landing in France the whole brigade was es- 
tablished in the forward area of operations, 
along with the other brigades of the new divi- 
sion. On the night of the 19th the battalion 
marched up and went into hutments and billets 
close behind the Kemmel front. That night, 
from the hill above their huts, the men from 
New Brunswick beheld for the first time that 
fixed, fire-pulsing line beyond which lay the 
menace of Germany. 

The battalion went in under cover of dark- 
ness, and by midnight had taken over from 
the former defenders the headquarters of com- 
panies, the dugouts in the support trenches 
and the sentry posts in the fire trench. There 
were Dick Starkley and his comrades holding 
back the Huns from the throat of civilization. 
It was an amazing and inspiring position to be 
in for the first time. In front of them, just 
beneath and behind the soaring and falling 
Star shells and Very lights, crouched the most 
ruthless and powerful armies of the world. 

To the right and left, every now and then, 
machine guns broke forth in swift, rapping 
fire. When the fire was from the positions oppo- 
site, the bullets snapped in the air like the 
crackings of a whip. The white stars went up 
and down. Great guns thumped occasionally ; 
now and then a high shell whined overhead ; 
now and then the burst of an exploding shell 
sounded before or behind. It was a quiet night; 
but to the new battalion it was full of thrills. 
The sentries never took their eyes from the 
mysterious region beyond their wire. Every 
blob of blackness beyond their defenses set 
their pulses racing and sent their hands to 
their weapons, 

Dick Starkley and Frank Sacobie stood 
shoulder to shoulder on the fire step for hours, 
Staring with all their eyes and listening with 
all their ears. Hiram Sill sat at their feet and 
talked about how he felt on this very particular 
occasion. His friends paid no attention to him. 

‘*This is the proudest moment of my life,’”’ 
he said. ‘‘We are historic figures, boys—and 
that’s a thing I never hoped to be. In my 
humble way, I stand for more than George 
Washington did. This is a bigger war than 
George ever dreamed of, and I have a bigger 











But father was far from feeling easy about 
it. ‘*You take that gold and come with me,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We will have it weighed and deposit 
it in the Nome bank for safe-keeping; we 
are going to Fairbanks in a few days, you 
know.’’ 

So we took it to the bank where they accept 
and rate miners’ gold. It weighed fifty-two 
ounces; and they rated it at ten hundred and 
forty-six dollars. 

‘*Now what was this fellow’s name?”’ father 
asked me. ‘‘We will place it to his account 
and, when he calls, send him here. ’’ 

But, curiously enough, neither Cherry nor 
I had thought to ask him his name, though I 
had told him mine. 

Father laughed. ‘‘Of all the queer transac- 
tions this carries the palm!’’ said he. 

The cashier laughed, too. ‘‘ Better enter it 
in your daughter’s name,’’ he suggested; and 
they did, though father had misgivings about 








it. I stayed indoors all the next day in case the 
miner called for his gold. He didn’t appear, 
however, or on any of the days following. 

‘*T suppose he is on a miner’s spree,’’ father 
said. . 

The day before we left Nome to go to Fair- 
banks father spent an hour or two going round 
to the saloons, to see whether he could find 
the man or get any news of him. Cherry and 
I had described him to father as well as we 
could. He visited almost every place where 
the miner was likely to be, but he found no 
trace of him. 

We then put an advertisement in the Nome 
newspaper, asking ‘‘a certain miner’’ who on 
July § had confided part of the contents of 
his poke to two girls for safe-keeping to apply 
to the cashier of the Nome bank, where he 
would learn something to his advantage. We 
arranged with the cashier that if a man should 
call who answered the description that we 





gave him the bank should call in Cherry 
Rankin, who could identify him conclusively. 

‘*That is all we can do,’’ father said. 

We moved on to Fairbanks, where a little 
later we had a letter from the cashier of the 
bank, saying that eleven ‘‘toughs’’—that was 
the unhandsome word the cashier used—had 
called, each declaring that he was the miner 
in question. But none of them had even re- 
motely answered the description we had left. 

There the matter rests to this day. The 
miner has never turned up; and I have more 
than a thousand dollars of his ‘‘dust’’ to my 
credit at Nome, which I don’t know what to 
do with. Cherry thinks he meant to give it to 
me; but I believe that the poor fellow met his 
death there in Nome at the hands of thieves or 
in some drunken brawl. Now that Alaska is 
‘*bone dry’’ the miners, as well as the Eski- 
mos and the Indians, will be saved from the 
consequences of their weakness for intoxicants. 
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SILL HAD HIS TALL FRIEND ON HIS BACK AND WAS CRAWLING LABORIOUSLY HOMEWARD 


and better reason for fighting the Huns than 
Gen. Washington ever had for fighting the fool 
Britishers. ’’ 

‘*Did you see that?’’ asked Dick of Sacobie. 
‘*Over in the edge of their wire. There! Look 
quick now! Is it a man?’’ 

‘*Looks like a man, but it’s been there right 
along and ain’t moved yet,”’ said Frank. 
‘*Maybe it’s a stump.’’ 

Just then Lieut. Scammell came along. He 
got up on the fire step and, directed by Dick, 
trained his glass on the black thing in the edge 
of the enemy’s wire. A German star shell gave 
him light. 

‘*That’s a German—a dead one,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ve been told about him. There was a bit of 
a scrap over there three nights ago, and that 
is one of the scrappers.’’ 

Hiram forgot about Gen. Washington and 
mounted the fire step to have a look. He bor- 
rowed the officer’s glass for the purpose. 

‘*Do his friends intend to leave him out there 
much longer, sir?’’ he asked. ‘‘If they do, it’s 
a sure sign of weakness. They’re scart. ’’ 

‘*They are scart, right enough—but I bet 
they wouldn’t be if they knew this bit of trench 
was being held now by a green battalion,’’ 
replied Mr. Scammell. ‘‘They’d be over for 
identifications if they knew.’’ 

‘*Let them come!’’ exclaimed Private Sill. 
‘*T bet a dollar they wouldn’t stay to breakfast 
—except a few who wouldn’t want any.’’ 

At that moment a rifle cracked to the right 
of them, evidently from their own trench and 
not more than one hundred yards away. It was 
followed close by a spatter of shots then the 
smashing bursts of grenades, more musketry 
and the rat-tat-tat of several machine guns. 
Bullets snapped in the air. Lights trailed up 
from both lines. Dull thumps sounded far 
away, and then came the whining songs of 
high-flying shells. Flashes of fire astonished 
the eye, and crashing reports stunned the ear. 

‘*They’re at us!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 
‘*Open fire on the parapet opposite, unless you 
see a better target, and don’t leave your posts. 
Keep low. Better use the loopholes. ’’ 

He left the fire step and ran along the duck 
boards toward the heart of the row. 

Dick and Frank Sacobie and Hiram Sill, 
firing rapidly through the loopholes, added 
what they could to the disturbance. Now and 
again a bullet rang against the steel plate of a 
loophole. One or another of them took frequent 
observations through a periscope, for at that 
time the Canadian troops were not yet supplied 
with shrapnel helmets. Dave Hammer, breath- 
less with excitement, joined them for a few 
seconds. 

‘*They tried to jump us, —must have learned 
we’re a green relief, —but we’ve chewed them 
up for fair!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Must have been near 
a hundred of ’em—but not one got through our 





wire. Keep yer heads down for a while, boys; 
they’re traversing our top with emmagees.’’ 

At last the enemy’s artillery fire slackened 
and died. Ours drubbed away cheerily for 
another fifteen minutes, then ceased as quick 
and clean as the snap of a finger. The rifle fire 
and machine-gun fire dwindled and ceased. 
Even the up-spurting of the white and watch- 
ful stars diminished by half; but now and again 
one of them from the hostile lines, curving far 
forward in its downward flight, illuminated a 
dozen or more motionless black shapes in and 
in front of our rusty wire. Except for those 
motionless figures No Man’s Land was again 
deserted. The big rats ran there undisturbed. 

Sacobie looked out over the parapet; Hiram 
Sill and Dick sat on the fire step at the Male- 
cite’s feet. They felt as tired as if they had 
been wrestling with strong men for half an 
hour. Dave Hammer came along the trench 
and halted before them. 

‘*Those Huns or Fritzes or whatever you call 
them are crazy,’’ he said. ‘‘Did you ever hear 
of such a fool thing as that? They’ve left a 
dozen dead out in front, besides what they 
carried home along with their wounded—and 
all they did to us was wound three of our fel- 
lows with that first bomb they threw, and two 
more with machine-gun fire.’’ 

‘* Their officers must be boneheads, for sure, ’’ 
said Hiram. ‘‘War’s a business, —and a mighty 
swift one,—and you can’t succeed in business 
without knowing something about psychology. 
Yes, gentlemen, psychology, queer as it may 
sound. ’’ 

‘*Sounds mighty queer to me!’’ muttered 
Sacobie, glancing down. 

‘*You must study men,’’ continued Private 
Sill, not at all abashed, ‘‘their souls and hearts 
and minds—if you want to make a success at 
anything except bee farming. Now, take this 
fool raid of the Huns. They were smart enough 
to find out that a bunch of greenhorns took 
over this trench to-night. So they thought 
they’d surprise us. Now, if they’d known any- 
thing about psychology, they’d have known 
that just because we were new and green we’d 
all be on our toes to-night, with our eyes stick- 
ing out a yard and our ears buttoned right 
back. Sure! Every man of us was on sentry 
duty to-night!’’ 

‘*T guess you’ve got the right idea, Old 
Psychology,’’ said the sergeant. 

The 26th spent five days in the line on that 
tour. With the exception of one day and night 
of rain they had fine weather. They mended 
their wire and did a fair amount of business 
in No Man’s Land. The enemy attempted no 
further raids; his last effort had evidently 
given him more information concerning the 
quality of the new battalion than he could di- 
gest in a week. At any rate he kept very quiet. 

At the end of the tour the battalion went 





back a little way to huts on the bushy flanks 
of Scherpenberg, where they ‘‘rested’’ by per- 
forming squad, platoon and company drill and 
innumerable fatigues. The time remaining at 
their disposal was devoted to football and base- 
ball and investigations of villages and farm- 
steads in the neighborhood. 

Their second tour in was more lively and 
less comfortable than the first. Under the 
drench of rain and the gnawing of dank and 
chilly mists their trenches and all the sur- 
rounding landscape were changed from dry 
earth to mud. Everything in the front line, 
including their persons, became caked with 
mud. The duck boards became a chain of slip- 
pery traps; and in low trenches they floated 
like rafts. The parapets slid in and required 
constant attention; and what the water left 
undone in the way of destruction the guns 
across the way tried to finish. 

It was hard on the spirit of new troops; they 
were toughened to severe work and rough 
living, but not to the deadening mud of a front- 
line trench in low ground. So their officers 
planned excitement for them, to keep the fize 
of interest alive in their hearts. That excite- 
ment was obtained in several ways, but always 
by a move of some sort against the enemy or 
his defenses. Patrol work was the most popu- 
lar form of relief from muddy inaction. Lieut. 
Seammell quickly developed a skill in that and 
an appetite for it that soon drew the colonel’s 
attention to himself and his followers. 

By the end of September, even the medical 
officers of New Brunswick had to admit that 
Corp. Peter Starkley was fully recovered from 
his wound. As for Peter himself, he affirmed 
that he had not felt anything of it for the 
past two months. He had worked at the hay- 
ing and the harvesting on Beaver Dam and 
his own place without so much as a twinge 
of pain. 

Peter returned to his military duties eagerly, 
but inspired only by his sense of duty. His 
heart was more than ever in his own country- 
side; but despite his natural modesty he knew 
that he was useful to his king and country as a 
noncommissioned officer, and with that knowl- 
edge he fortified his heart. He tried to tll 
Vivia Hammond something of what he felt. 
His words were stumbling and inadequate, 
but she understood him. And at the last he 
said : 

‘*Vivia, don’t forget me, for I shall be think- 
ing of you always—more than of anyone or 
anything in the world.’’ And then, not trust- 
ing his voice for more, he kissed her hastily. 

Vivia wept and made no attempt to hide 
her tears or the reason for them. 

Shortly before Peter’s return to the army 
he had received a letter from Capt. Starkley- 
Davenport, telling of the reunion of the cousins 
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CLEAR THINKING IN CLOUDY TIMES 





W tists makes it so hard 
to think clearly is that 
thinking is so unlike a 

game of cards. In a game of 

cards the player piles up his 
hand, looks it over and decides 
to play first this card and then that. He puts 
down a ten of spades. He knows it is a ten, 

and so does everyone else. He knows it is a 

spade, and so does everyone else. If there were 

some doubt whether the marks on it meant ten 
or not, the game would have to stop. 

Try to play a game with ideas—that is what 
thinking is—and you will quickly see the differ- 
ence. Here are ten words that every boy and 
girl in America has seen in the newspapers or 
heard in conversation a hundred times in the 
last six months: democracy, socialism, capi- 
talism, bolshevism, patriotism, trade-union, 
radical, Republican, Democrat, liberty. Are 
they cards that mean exactly the same thing 
whoever uses them? Not a bit of it! Try them 
on your friends and parents and see how many 
different definitions you get, and how many 
well-informed people will quarrel over just 
what each one of them means. Some of them, 
unlike the ten of spades, have no absolutely 
definite meaning. They mean one thing in 
Germany and another here; one thing to the 
old man and another to the young man. This 
you must know or you will get nowhere. 
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THE RADICAL WHO IS DANGEROUS 


We are hearing much just 
now of the danger from ‘‘rad- 
icalism’’ (to use one of those 
words), of the danger from the 
so-called Reds, who hoist the 
red flag of revolution as their 
banner and wish to change by force and vio- 
lence our American ways. It would be putting 
it too strongly to say that this Red danger 
arises from the failure of so many of us to know 
just what is meant by radicalism. But this much 
is certainly true, that most of us do not know 
a Red when we see or hear him; and that is 
why there is so much talk about radicalism 
and so little done that is wise and effective. 
We are like hunters hunting for an animal 
that we know only by name. 

This state of affairs is dangerous, almost as 
dangerous as some forms of radicalism, and 
much more dangerous than others. In twenty 
years the United States will be governed by 
the boys and girls who are now reading The 
Youth’s Companion. Unless they think more 
clearly than some of their fathers and mothers 
are thinking, there is going to be trouble. They 
have got to learn to think clearly. They have 
got to learn to distinguish between, for exam- 
ple, the radical who, by votes, wants to change 
the form of government or to control public 
property, such as the railways, and the Red 
who wants to do both by bombs. If you arrest 
the first and persecute and suppress him be- 
cause he thinks differently from you, trouble 
is sure to follow. It has always followed since 
the days when our Puritan ancestors were 
suppressed in England because they wanted to 
change the laws governing religion. On the 
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other hand, if you let the Red go because you 
like his adventurous spirit, or because he talks 
of ‘‘liberty’’ and ‘‘democracy,’’ trouble is sure 
to follow. To borrow good American slang, ‘‘if 
you don’t get him, he will get you!’’ 

Much the same dangers wait on the use of 
others among those innocent -appearing but 
really very explosive words. Tremendous mis- 
takes in judging America, which they called a 
‘capitalist state,’’ were made by the Russian 
revolutionists. With them ‘‘capitalism’’ meant 
tyranny, whereas in America it has meant a 
system for producing and distributing wealth 
that, in spite of many faults that now need 
to be corrected, has so far 
not prevented the ordinary 
man from having more op- 
portunities than elsewhere 
in the world. The Allies 
made tremendous mistakes 
in the war because it took 
them so long to understand 
that the ‘‘democracy’’ the 
Russian revolutionists 
were interested in was quite 
different from what we mean 
by democracy. 

I do not advise you to go to 
your dictionary, look up all 
those words and then think 
you know all about them. Look 
them up in the dictionary. It 
is a good way to begin clear 
thinking. But what I advise is 
something much more inter- 
esting and difficult. Make up 













MR. CANBY, 


professor of English 
in Yale University 
and associate editor 
of the Yale Review, 
has wise words to 
say about judging 
public men and po- 
litical ideas. 
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example, when you have thought out clearly 
the meaning of the great policies by which we 
live and are governed, you cannot stop there. 
You must choose your leaders. In the pursuit 
of democracy, or socialism, or republicanism, 
it is men—or perhaps women—that we shall 
have to follow or fight; that we shall have to 
trust to represent us, or oppose with our votes 
and influence. It is not enough to be clear 
about democracy. You must pick a man who 
is enough of a man to stand for the kind of 
democracy you believe in. It is not enough to 
make sure that some ‘‘platform, ’’ as politicians 
call the policies they ask you to vote for, is just 
what you want. You must also make sure 
of the men who stand on that platform. 
Weak men with good ideas 
are of even less use than 
strong men with no ideas 
at all. Character is as im- 
portant as good thinking. 
But it may not have oc- 
curred to you, although if 
you think over your friends 
you will quickly see it is 
true, that clear thinking and 
good character do not al- 
ways go together. Some- 
times the stupid boy has 
the strongest character in 
the school. The most origi- 
nal, the most intelligent boy 
sometimes has very little 
character at all, is entirely 
untrustworthy. That would 
be quite exceptional. More 











your minds that before you 
get to voting age you will find 
out what such words as those can mean; what 
they mean for other people; what they mean 
for you. Make up your minds that you will 
never vote, or argue, or speak or write for or 
against Republicans or Democrats, socialists 
or capitalists, Bolsheviki or patriots, never say 
you believe or do not believe in liberty or de- 
mocracy, until you know at least what you 
mean by the words. If you do that, there will be 
little danger from either ‘‘radicalism’’ or ‘‘re- 
action’’ (there is another important term!) in 
America when you are sailing the ship of state. 
And yet there may be danger, after all, unless 
you cultivate something else that is just as 
important as clear thinking, and that is true 
feeling. I find that boys often feel things about 
a book that they cannot express, and that often 
they are right. They feel that it is a foolish 
book, though they know it is well written, or 
they feel that it is a good book for them, though 
their elders and teachers say it is badly written 
and full of impossible events. Now, true feeling 
is not prejudice, though it may become so when 
thinking is not clear. It is a kind of instinct, 
like the instinct that leads the cat home and 
the bird south in the fall. And true feeling 
is especially valuable because it has a way of 
finding out and clinging to character. 
Character is as important in public life as 
clear thinking, and sometimes more so. For 


: usually, if you go over the 
list of your friends, you will 
find that some are more notable for character, 
others for the originality and the clarity of 
their ideas; very rarely will you find the two 
qualities equally balanced and equally strong. 
That is just as true of men in public life as 
it is of schoolboys. Therefore, in making up 
our minds about leaders and parties and poli- 
cies we have to take into account both of those 
valuable qualities and let what we find deter- 
mine our choice. Has the man with the new 
ideas enough character to make it safe to follow 
him? Has the man whose character you respect 
clear enough brains to be your leader? Those 
are the questions to be asked, and you must 
constantly ask both of them. 


EXAMPLES FROM HISTORY 


It is interesting to see how 
all this is illustrated by Amer- 
ican history. Lincoln was a re- 
markable example of the way 
in which clear thinking and new 
ideas were exactly balanced by 
a strong character. He knew what he wanted, 
and his ideas were clear and good—union for 
America and freedom for the slaves. Further- 
more, he knew how to get them realized. He 
was an ideal leader. If anyone in American his- 
tory had a stronger character than Lincoln’s, 


it was Washington. It was his will that held 
up the Revolution and kept the respect of 
Americans and the world for our infant goy- 
ernment. But we do not think of him as a man 
of ideas, or a particularly clear thinker. Men 
like Hamilton gave him ideas. He used them. 

Theodore Roosevelt was much like him. His 
ideas were good, but they were usually bor- 
rowed from others. It was his character that 
made him a great figure among Americans 
of our time. On the other hand, Thomas Jef- 
ferson is a good example of a man of ideas. 
He had character, but in comparison with 
Washington’s it was weak. 


CHARACTER AND BRAINS 


It was his clear thinking— 
almost the first—on American 
democracy and all it meant 
that made him a power in his 
own time and a power still. He 
was almost the exact opposite . 
of Gen. Grant, who with a character of iron 
apparently had no ideas at all when he had 
left the army behind him and had become 
President. Asa general, he was a clear thinker ; 
as a President, he did very little thinking; but 
his character saved him from failure. 

Finally, for extreme examples, there was 
Benedict Arnold, a soldier of the keenest in- 
telligence but completely devoid of charac- 
ter; and Andrew Jackson, a man of so much 
character that he made himself virtually king 
of the country while he was President, but 
with so little understanding of finance that he 
brought on a panic out of sheer ignorance. 

Neither good ideas nor character alone tell 
all the story. What the wise youth will do is 
to try to learn how to estimate both. If he goes 
through the next ten years reading newspapers 
full of political words that mean no more to 
him than the labels on specimens in a mineral 
cabinet, and if he declares that he is a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat or something else, with no 
more thought of what he means than if he had 
said ‘‘I am a white man,’’ he is precisely the 
person who when it comes to choosing his party 
will tie himself to some stick-in-the-mud and 
let the river run past him. 

But if, on the other hand, he forgets the 
importance of character and swallows whole 
the first wild theory that comes along because 
it seems to him to lead toward liberty and 
democracy, his case is still more dangerous. 
That is what the intellectual people of France 
in the eighteenth century did; never noticing 
the kind of men their fine theories were giving 
power to, they found themselves in the blood- 
shed and anarchy of the Terror. The boy who 
trusts to ideas without studying the men behind 
them is in danger of being swept over the cat- 
aract, and with him, if there are enough like 
him, will go his country. 

Find both character and good ideas, new 
ideas, in the men you trust, if you can—that is 
what everyone must say by way of advice to 
you. But learn to estimate the value of each. 
That is the hard thing to do; that is what 
you must begin on now by cultivating clear 
thinking and a sense for good character. 








in London and virtually offering him a com- 
mission in the writer’s old regiment. Peter had 
also heard something of the plan from Dick a 
few days before. He answered the captain’s 
letter promptly and frankly, to the effect that 
he had no military ambition beyond that of 
doing his duty to the full extent of his power 
against Germany, and that a commission in an 
English regiment was an honor he could accept 
only if it should come to him unavoidably, in 
the day’s work. 

Peter reached England in the third week of 
October and with three hundred companions 
fresh from Canada was attached to a reserve 
battalion on St. Martin’s Plain for duty and 
instruction. Peter was given the acting rank 
of sergeant. Early in December he crossed to 
France and reached his battalion without acci- 
dent. He found that the 26th had experienced 
its full share of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
war. Scores of familiar faces were gone. His 
old platoon had suffered many changes since 
he had left it in St. John a year ago. Its com- 
mander, a Lieut. Smith, was an entire stranger 
to him, and he had known the platoon sergeant 
as a private. Mr. Scammell was now scout offi- 
cer and expecting his third star at any moment. 
Dave Hammer, still a sergeant, and Dick, 
Sacobie and Hiram Sill also were scouts. Dick 
was a corporal now and had never been touched 
by shot, shell or sickness. Sacobie had been 
slightly wounded and had been away at a field 
ambulance for a week. 

Peter rejoined his old platoon and, as it was 
largely composed at this time of new troops, 
was permitted to retain his acting rank of ser- 
geant. He performed his duties so satisfactorily 
that he was confirmed in his rank after his 
first tour in the trenches. 

On the third night of Peter’s second tour in 
the front line, Dave Hammer, Dick and Frank 
Sacobie took him out to show him about. All 





carried bombs, and Sergt. Hammer had a pistol 
as well. They were hoping to surprise a party 
of Germans at work mending their wire. 

Hammer slipped over the parapet. Peter fol- 
lowed him. Dick and Sacobie went over to- 
gether, quick as the ‘wink of an eye. Their 
faces and hands were black. With Dave 
Hammer in the lead, Peter at the very soles 
of his spiked boots and Dick and Sacobie elbow 
to elbow behind Peter, they crawled out 
through their own wire by way of an intricate 
channel. When a star shell went up in front, 
near enough to light that particular area, they 
lay motionless. They went forward during the 
brief periods of darkness and half light. 

At last they got near enough to the German 
wire to see it plainly, and the leader changed 
his course to the left. When they lay perfectly 
still they could hear many faint, vague sounds 
in every direction: far, dull thuds before and 
behind them, spatters of rifle fire far off to the 
right and left, the bang of a Very pistol some- 
where behind a parapet and now and then the 
crash of a bursting shell. 

A few minutes later Dave twisted about and 
laid a hand on Peter’s shoulder. He gave it a 
gentle pull. Peter crawled up abreast of him. 


‘*T here they are.’’ 

A twisty movement of his right foot had 
already signaled the same information to the 
veterans in the rear. Peter stared at the blotches 
of darkness that Dave had indicated. They did 
not move often or quickly and kept close to the 
ground. Sometimes, when a light was up, they 
became motionless and instantly melted from 
view, merging into the shadows of the night 
and the tangled wire. Now and then Peter 
heard some faint sound of their labor, as they 
worked at the wire. 

‘‘Only five of them,’’ whispered the scout 
sergeant. ‘‘They are scared blue. Bet their 





skunks of officers had to kick them out of the 
trench. Let’s sheer off a few yards and give 
7em something to be scared about.’’ 

Just then Dick and Frank squirmed up be- 
side them. 

‘‘Some more straight ahead of us,’’ breathed 
the Indian. ‘‘Three or four.’’ 

Hammer used his glass and saw that Saco- 
bie’s eyes had not fooled him. He touched 
each of his companions to assure himself of 
their attention, then twisted sharp to the left, 
back toward their own line, and crawled away. 
They followed. After he had covered about ten 
yards, Dave turned end for end in his muddy 
trail, and the others came up to him and turned 
beside him. They saw that the wiring party 
and the patrol had joined. 

‘Spread a bit,’’ whispered Dave. ‘‘I’1] chuck 
one at ’em, and when it busts you fellows let 
fly and then beat it back for the hole in our 
wire. Take cover if the emmagees get busy. 
I’ll be right behind you.’’ 

They moved a few paces to the right and 
left. Peter’s lips felt dry, and he wanted to 
sneeze. He took a plump, cold, heavy little gre- 
nade in his muddy right hand. A few breath- 


| less, slow seconds passed and then smash! went 
Dave put his lips to Peter’s ear and whispered: 


Dave’s bomb over against the Hun wire. Then 
Peter stood up and threw—and three bombs 
exploded like one. 

Turning, Peter slithered along on all fours 
after Dick and Sacobie. The startled Huns 
lighted up their front as if for a national féte; 
but Peter chanced it and kept on going. A 
shrapnel shell exploded overhead with a terri- 
fic sound, and the fat bullets spattered in the 
mud all round him. He came to another and 
larger crater and was about to skirt it when a 
familiar voice exclaimed : 

‘*Come in here, you idiot!’’ 

There were Dick and Frank Sacobie stand- 
ing hip-deep in the mud and water at the 





bottom of the hole. Peter joined them with a 
few bushels of mud. A whiz-bang whizzed and 
banged red near by, and the three ducked and 
knocked their heads together. The water was 
bitterly cold. 

“Did you think you were on your way to 
the barns to milk?’’ asked Dick. ‘‘Don’t you 
know the machine guns are combing the 
ground ?’’ 

‘*T’ll remember,’’ said Peter. ‘‘New work 
to me, and I guess I was a bit flustered. | 
wonder where Dave Hammer has got himself 
to. ” 

‘*Some hole or other, sure,’’ said Sacobie. 
‘Don’t worry ’bout Dave. He put three bombs 
into them. I counted the busts. Fritz will quiet 
down in a few minutes, I guess, and let us out 
of here—if our fellows don’t get gay and start 
all the artillery shootin’ off.’’ 

Our fellows did not get gay, our artillery 
refrained from shooting off, and soon the 
enemy ceased his frenzied musketry and ma- 
chine gunning and bombing of his own wire 
and the harmless mud beyond. So Peter and 
Dick and Sacobie left their wet retreat and 
crawled for home. They found Sergt. Hammer 
waiting for them at the hole in the wire. He 
had already given the word to the sentry ; and 
so they made the passage of the wire and 
popped into the trench. Hammer reported to 
Mr. Scammell, who was all ready to go out 
with another patrol; and then the four went 
back to their dugout in the support trench, 
devoured a mess of potatoes and onions, drank 
a few mugs of tea and retired to their blankets, 
mud and putties and all. 

That was the night of the 3d of December. 
In the battalion’s summary of intelligence to 
brigade it read like this: 

“Night of 23d-24th, our patrols active. Small 
patrol of four, under’106254 Sgt. D. Hammer, 
encountered ten of the enemy in front of the 
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German wire. Bombs were exchanged and six 
of the enemy were killed or wounded. Our 
patrol returned. 2.30 A. M. Lieut. Scammell 
placed tube in hostile wire which exploded 
successfully. No casualties. ’’ 

The next day passed quietly, with a pale 
glimmer of sunshine now and then, and be- 
tween glimmers a flurry of moist snow. The 
Germans shouted: friendly messages across No 
Man’s Land and suggested a complete cessation 
of hostilities for the day and the morrow. The 
Canadians replied that the next Fritz who cut 
any ‘‘love-your-enemy’’ capers on the parapet 
would get what he deserved. 

‘¢Peace on earth!’’ exclaimed the colonel of 
the 26th. ‘‘They are the people to ask for it, 
the murderers! No, this is a war with a reason 
—and we shoot on Christmas Eve just as quick 
as on any other day.’’ 

The day passed quietly. Soon after sunset 
Mr. Scammell sent two of his scouts out to 
watch the gap in the German wire that he had 
blown with his explosive tube. They returned 
at ten o’clock and reported that the enemy 
had made no attempt to mend the gap. The 
night was misty and the enemy’s illumination 
a little above normal. 

At eleven o’clock Lieut. Scammell went out 
himself, accompanied by Lieut. Harvey and 
nine men. They reached the gap in the enemy 
wire without being discovered, and there they 
separated. Mr. Harvey and two others moved 


along the front of the wire to the left, and a 
sergeant and one man went to the right. Mr. 
Scammell and his five men passed through the 
wire and extended a few yards to the right 
and to the left, close under the hostile para- 
pet. 

The officer stood up, close against the wet 
sandbags. Dave Hammer, Dick, Peter, Hiram 
Sill and Sacobie followed his example. 

Then, all together, they tossed six bombs 
into the trench. The shattering bangs of six 
more blended with the bangs of the first volley. 
From right and left along the trench sounded 
other explosions, 

Obeying their officer’s instructions, Scam- 
mell’s men made the return journey through 
the wire and struck out for home at top speed, 
trusting to the mist to hide their movements 
from the foe. e 

Scammell rid himself of three more bombs 
and then followed his party. The white mist 
swallowed them. The bombers ran, stumbled 
and ran again, eager to reach the shelter of 
their own parapet before the shaken enemy 
should recover and begin sweeping the ground 
with his machine guns. 

Sacobie and Dick were the first to get into 
the trench. Then came Sergt. Hammer and 
Lieut. Scammell, followed close by Lieut. 
Harvey and his party. By that time the 
German machine guns were going full blast. 





‘* Are Sergt. Starkley and Private Sill here?” 


‘*Don’t see either of ’em, sir,’’ Sergt. Ham- 
mer said in reply to Mr. Scammell’s question. 

‘*Perhaps they got here before any of us and 
beat it for their dugout,’’ said Mr. Scammell. 
‘*Dick, you go along the trench and have a 
look for them. If they aren’t in, come back 
and report to me. Wait right here for me, mind 
you—on this side of the parapet. Get that?’’ 

Then the officer spoke a few hurried words 
to Sergt. Hammer, a few to the sentry, and 
went over the sandbags like a snake. Hammer 
went out of the trench at the same moment; 
and Frank Sacobie took one glance at the 
sentry and followed Hammer like a shadow. 
The mist lay close and cold and almost as wet 
as rain over that puddled waste. 

Mr. Scammell found Peter and Hiram about 
ten yards in front of the gap in our wire; the 
private was unhurt and the sergeant uncon- 
scious. Sill had his tall friend on his back and 
was crawling laboriously homeward. 

‘*Whiz-bang,’’ he informed Mr. Scammell. 
‘*It got Pete bad, in the leg. I heard him 
grunt and soon found him.”’ 

They regained the trench, picking up Ham- 
mer on the way, and sent Peter out on a 
stretcher. Sacobie came in at their heels; and 
no one knew that he had gone out to the rescue. 

That happened on Christmas morning. Be- 
| fore night the doctors cut off what little had 
| been left below the knee of Peter’s right leg. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





IN BROAD HAND COVE 





shifting his men. In the spring of 1919 

he called young Nicholas Socabasin back 
from the Madawa region and ordered him up 
to Ragged Lake ‘‘to keep an eye on things,’’ 
as he put it, ‘‘and to watch out for netters.’’ 

Nicholas Socabasin was the only man of 
Indian blood on Ramsey’s staff. He had a 
high-school education, was twenty-two years 
old and carried on his left cheek the mark of 
a German machine-gun bullet—received in the 
shell-torn forest of the Argonne. His infantry 
friends had renamed him Nickabasin and had 
laughed at his quaint but effective ways of 
carrying the fight to the German. But Nich- 
olas was glad when the fighting was over; he 
longed for the back country of his own home 
State. 

Ten days after walking down the gangplank 
of the transport Agamemnon and touching foot 
to United States soil, he was in Warden Ram- 
sey’s office, with his discharge in his pocket, 
asking for a job. The chief, who knew all the 
Socabasins from little eight-year-old Gabrielle 
to Old John, still guiding at seventy-five, swore 
him in and sent him to the Madawa, where 
the work was to prevent lawbreakers from 
slaughtering the moose and deer and to see 
that trappers did not disturb the beaver colo- 
nies. 

Now, in answer to the chief’s summons, 
Nicholas left the Madawa, and soon after the 
ice went out and the Mayflowers began to show 
their pink-and-white blossoms on the knolls in 
the woods he carried a canoe over the Ragged 
Lake trail and ran it into the water of a long 
and narrow cove. He filled his lungs with the 
spruce-scented air, looked down at the blue of 
the lake and up at the blue of the sky and 
whistled a tune that expressed his satisfaction. 
This was home. 

There were more bays and coves in Ragged 
Lake than seeds in a watermelon. At the mouth 
of the raggedest cove of them all—a broad hand 
of water with many small finger-like coves of 
its own—the roving eyes of the young warden 
fixed themselves on the shore. Nicholas did not 
pause in his paddling, however; he drove the 
canoe on down the lake as if he were going 
ubout business that did not admit of delay. 
Blue smoke rising in a thin veil above the dark 
green of fir trees was what he had seen. If he 
had not known that the landlocked salmon 
and square-tail trout of Ragged Lake congre- 
gated in Broad-Hand Cove in almost incredible 
numbers, he might have passed by without 
suspecting anything. 

As soon as he was below the cove and out 
of sight, he ran his canoe ashore, pulled it up 
among the trees and went back through the 
woods to the place where the blue smoke had 
advertised the presence of man. There he dis- 
covered a rude, open-fire shelter and unmistak- 
able signs of illegal fishing. A man was busy 
about the camp, and while Nicholas watched 
from the shelter of a fir-balsam thicket another 
man came up the cove in a canoe and pulled 
his craft out on the sand. 
From the conversation that 
followed, the warden learned 
that the newcomer had just 
delivered three hundred 
pounds of fish to a confed- 
erate who was making a 


RR sian the state warden, believed in 








BANNARD, WITH MURDER — 


IMPRINTED ON HIS FACE, 
SWUNG AT HIM WITH HIS 
SHARP-BLADED PADDLE 


business of selling their catch. But Nicholas 
was not yet ready to act—he wanted to catch 
the lawbreakers at the actual work of draw- 
ing their net. Squirming his way out of the 
thicket, he went back to his canoe and camped 
for the night. 

Before daybreak he rose, paddled round 
into the cove and concealed himself on shore. 
He had guessed that the poachers would pull 
their net early. He was right. Soon after full 
light came, he saw them push off and paddle 
up the cove. 

They stopped a hundred yards below him 
and a dozen canoe lengths out from the shore. 
One of them bent over a spruce log that was 
floating in the water and began to pull out 
the end of a net. Nicholas saw the shining 
body of a trout slide from the water and 
heard the thump as the lawbreaker tossed 
it into the bottom of the canoe. The young 
warden now saw also the other buoy of the 
net —an anchored log between him and the 
fisherman’s canoe. 

Silently Nicholas slid his own craft into the 
water and paddled toward the net. The men 
were so intent on their catch that they did not 
see him until he had almost reached the nearer 
log buoy. The man in the bow then spoke 
sharply to his comrade, and they stopped their 
work. 

Nicholas brought his canoe alongside the 
log, reached down and began to pull on a 
rope that led down to the net ten feet below 
the surface. As the first meshes came in over 
the side and the shining bodies of many trout 
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began to gleam in the water, the warden looked 
up. The two men were staring at him as if 
they did not understand his intrusion. 

‘*Here, you, Socabasin,’’ the poacher in the 
bow yelled, ‘‘these ain’t your fish! We don’t 
need no help. You clear out!’’ 

At hearing his name, Nicholas looked more 
closely and recognized the fellow as a half- 
breed by the name of Bannard; and then, as 
he went on hauling in the net, he smiled—for 
his former meeting with Bannard had been 
one to remember with satisfaction. It had led 
to the young Indian’s first big fight. Over on 
Rusty River, three years before, Bannard, 
with a gang of log drivers, had spent the night 
at MecCrystal’s camp, where Nicholas was 
working. Bannard had cruelly teased the camp 
dog. The lumberjacks on Rusty River still re- 
membered the fight that followed, and Bannard 
still felt the sting of having been whipped by 
a boy—even such a tornado of a boy as young 
Socabasin proved to be that night at Mc- 
Crystal’s when the log camp resounded to the 
shouts of the lumbermen. 

As the two men in the canoe glared at him 
angrily, the warden said: 

‘*l’ve got to take this net and these fish; 
you’ll have to come out with me to see the 
judge at Lakeville. ’’ 

Bannard swore and cried out slurringly to 
the effect that no Indian had a right to take 
him anywhere. 

Nicholas laughed and, pulling back his coat, 
showed his badge. The lawbreakers dropped 
their end of the net and paddled a few strokes 








nearer as if to get a better view. Half expect- 
ing trouble, the warden watched them keenly. 

‘* Don’t do anything you’ll be sorry for, 
boys,’’ he said. 

The last word was not out of his mouth 
when the poachers took a mighty stroke with 
their paddles and drove their canoe at him like 
a battering ram. He knew that trick and the 
defense for it. Dropping the net, he seized his 
paddle and churned the water with a stabbing 
pull of the blade. He intended to whirl his 
craft so that the netters would pass by harm- 
lessly, but his calculations went wrong, for the 
net hanging down over the side and the log 
buoy resting against the stern impeded the 
swing of the canoe. He felt a heavy impact 
as the lawbreakers’ twenty - foot craft struck 
home; an evil ery of triumph rang in his ears, 
and he realized that he was going over. 

When he came to the surface the poachers 
made him aware that their intentions were 
more sinister than merely to give him a wetting 
and to make their escape. Bannard, with mur- 
der imprinted on his face, swung at him with 
his sharp-bladed paddle. It was evident that 
in his sudden passion he meant to get the 
limit of revenge. Nicholas dodged and flung 
his hand up to grasp the paddle; but the wily 
Bannard was too quick for him —he lifted 
his weapon out of reach and brought it down 
quickly with a slashing stroke that numbed the 
warden’s shoulder. 

Ramsey’s instructions to his men were not 
to use a gun except in cases of life and death. 
A moment ago Nicholas had looked upon the 
task of arresting the netters as merely an ordi- 
nary bit of work in the line of duty; now he 
saw that he must act quickly or suffer. He was 
almost as much at home in the water as on it. 
He dived like a loon, and while beneath the 
surface pulled his revolver from his pocket. 
He knew that its brief wetting had not injured 
its effectiveness; he had once seen a well- 
greased revolver fired after lying in the water 
half a day. 

But luek was against him again ; his enemies 
had guessed the exact spot where he would rise. 
As he broke water and lifted the gun to cover 
the poachers, Bannard brought his paddle 
down on the weapon. Nicholas kept his hold 
and pulled the trigger once—and then again 
and again; but the revolver failed to respond. 
The thought sped through inis mind that his 
chance for life had suddenly become as slim as 
a spider’s thread. One day he had watched a 
duck hunter in a*rowboat kill a wounded mal- 
lard by striking it with an oar. Like the bird, 
he was dodging death with the odds against 
him. 

Before Bannard could hit again, however, 
Nicholas dived. His glance had rested for an 
instant on his overturned canoe, the only 
refuge in sight. While he swam for it he made 
a hasty plan that would at least permit him 
to die fighting. He came up under the canoe, 
bobbed his head into the air space near the 
bow and eased his lungs. 

The lawbreakers were quickly on his trail ; 
only a few seconds after he had reached the 
canoe he felt them thrusting against the left 
side of the craft. They were trying to tip it 
over to get at him. Immediately he took a full 
breath, dived deep, swam a few strokes and 
looked upward. Above him he could see the 
dark outline of the poachers’ canoe. He pushed 
himself toward it until he was beneath the 
stern ; then he played his last hand. He reached 
upward, let his head come out of the water 
and, seizing the stern just behind Bannard’s 
seat, pulled downward with his whole weight. 
The netters were taken by surprise; they 
lurched overboard and went into the water 
with a splash that sent waves racing toward 
the shore. 

That was the end of the fight in Broad-Hand 
Cove. Bannard’s companion could not swim a 
stroke; he went down with a ery of fright and 
when he came up seized frantically on the 
overturned canoe. Bannard himself proved to 
be an indifferent swimmer; when he saw the 
young warden treading water and waiting for 
him to come to the attack he turned to the 
canoe and, like his companion, clung to it in 
silence. 

Nicholas swam to his own canoe and, after 
picking up his floating paddle, pushed the 
craft ahead of him to the shore. He emptied 
the canoe of water and examined his revolver. 
Immediately he saw the cause of the trouble. 
A stubby splinter from Bannard’s paddle was 
wedged between the hammer and the cartridge 
slot. He pulled it out, shook the water from 
the barrel and fired a cartridge to make sure 
that the weapon was in working order. 

By that time the poachers had pushed their 
canoe to one of the log buoys. The warden 
paddled out to them and towed their craft 
ashore; he then ordered them to empty their 
canoe and to haul in the net. 

‘* Now, boys,’’ said Nicholas, when the 
work was done, ‘‘we’re ready to start. You 
two paddle ahead. This gun works; a little 
water didn’t hurt it a bit. Don’t do anything 
to make me try it on you.”’ 

About sunset young Socabasin arrived at the 
Lakeville lockup with his prisoners: 

‘‘What’s up, Nick?’’ asked an acquaintance 
who saw him going in. 

‘‘Oh, nothin’ much,” said the warden. “Just 
a couple of netters I caught in the woods. ’’ 
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MOHAMMED VI, SULTAN OF TURKEY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T may take a ‘‘pull’’ to get ahead, but it 
takes a head to get a ‘‘pull.’’ 


Dislikes may whet your Wit, but leave you 
Lonely; 
True Happiness is found in Loving, only. 


F every hundred men who fail, too much 
work ruins one and too little work ruins 
the ninety-nine others. 
N central Africa, travelers report, the price 
of wives has doubled. A native who before 
the war could buy a fine wife, sixteen hands 
high, for four spearheads or for four cows 
now has to pay eight. 


FFICIENCY experts say that the people 

who get the most work done in a day are 
those whose desks have the least on them. 
They lose no time in hunting for material and 
are never discouraged by an accumulating mass 
of work. Each item is taken up in turn and 
disposed of, and there is nothing else to divide 
the attention of the worker. 


OLF as Habib Ullah Khan, the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan, played it was not a tiring 
sport. As his enthusiasm grew, he increased 
his game from four holes a day to six. He once 
had buildings torn down and machinery re- 
moved in his search for a lost ball; and as for 
the rules, he ordered them changed to suit his 
convenience or to hinder his opponent. 
AST year in one state sparks from chimneys 
started fires that cost $237,285 in damages ; 
the carelessness of smokers, fires that cost 
$117,000; and using open lights to thaw the 
ice in pipes, fires that cost $44,000. It may be 
difficult to keep sparks from flying, but there 
is no excuse whatever for a careless smoker, 
and thawing pipes with fire is little less than 
criminal. i. 
ITH an English one-pound note a British 
soldier stationed on the Rhine bought a 
leather case containing three pairs of good scis- 
sors, a snake-skin jewel case, a huge shaving 
brush of real badger hair and a number of 
other odds and ends. At the normal rate of 
exchange his purchases were worth at least 
thirty-five dollars, or more than seven times 
what he paid for them. 
HE original causes of tedious lawsuits 
sometimes are absurdly trivial. Witness a 
suit that was settled by the highest court of 
New York after a legal war that lasted five 
years. In 1915 some one left a five-cent loaf of 
bread in a train. The man who found it was 
arrested for petty larceny and, having been 
acquitted, turned round and sued the railway 
for false arrest and malicious prosecution. He 
bas been fighting his case ever since. 
S the health officers at London found when 
they fumigated the Japanese freighter 
Alps Maru, to destroy the rats on her, it is 
not the easiest thing in the world to rid a 
sound ship of those vermin. During her subse- 
quent voyage from London to New York the 
rats reappeared in increasing numbers, and, as 
rats from Oriental ports almost always carry 
disease, the officers of the port of New York 
held the ship at quarantine for two days while 
they fumigated her again. 
ITTLE by little we are learning how far 
back our ancestry extends. Dr. Ameghino, 
director of the museum at Buenos Aires, asserts 
that he has discovered evidence that man 
existed, made tools and built fireplaces in the 
tertiary age of the world. He had previously 
found important deposits of the stone age, 
including fossilized bones of huge mammals of 
the tertiary era, and now he has discovered a 
fragment of a human jaw and two molar teeth 
that: belonged to a type of man older than 
any previously discovered. If his statement is 


| scientifically true, we may yet learn that the 


| has been generally believed, but the American 
| continent, south of the equator. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT SAN REMO 


HE Allied premiers had three things to 
settle at San Remo: the terms of the 
treaty with Turkey, the question of 
Fiume and how far the treaty of Versailles 
should be enforced against Germany. The 
world learned a good deal about the differ- 
ences that exist among the governors of 
France, Italy and Great Britain, for all three 
premiers talked freely to the newspaper men. 
It learned also that those differences are not to 
be permitted to cause any open break among 
the Allies; the decisions of the conference 
showed that. 

With respect to Germany, Mr. Lloyd George 
thinks that the country is in a condition of 
paralysis, quite unable to become an economic 
or military peril to its neighbors. M. Millerand 
distrusts the Germans, believes the revolution 
a masquerade and thinks that the Prussians 
are already planning to evade the treaty of 
Versailles and to build up an army that can re- 
venge itself on France. Signor Nitti is already 
on record as urging friendly and considerate 
treatment of Germany. As becomes a states- 
man of his rotund and rubicund aspect, he is 
for peace and happiness all round. He wants 
to forget the war and to get people to smiling 
again in every country—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished if only the right way to 
bring it about can be discovered. 

From those diverse views a compromise 
resulted. England is to support France in 
insisting that Germany disarm and that its 
forces be strictly limited. France is to agree 
to a fixed instead of an indefinite indemnity, 
which in practice will mean an indemnity 
somewhat—perhaps considerably—reduced. 

As for Fiume, France and Great Britain 
virtually insisted that Italy accept the solution 
that President Wilson offered—a free state, not 
connected territorially with Italy. Signor Nitti 
has never been unwilling to agree to that 
plan, if only the people of Italy could be got to 
consent. Apparently he thinks that the fever 
over Fiume has burned itself out. That the 
premiers accepted Mr. Wilson’s personal view 
of the dispute and that they later asked this 
country to take over the mandate for Armenia 
is good evidence that they wish to keep on the 
right side of the Administration and that they 
are still hopeful that the United States will 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

The treaty with Turkey was completed, 
though not published, at San Remo. It does 
not expel the Sultan from Constantinople, but 
it reduces his army to a handful and his 
dominions to a third of their former extent. 
Great Britain is to assume the mandate over 
Mesopotamia ; France will assume the mandate 
over Syria. 

It is credibly reported that Signor Nitti dis- 
likes the treaty and predicts that it will only 
lead to new and endless wars in western Asia. 
One of the interesting things that the confer- 
ence revealed is the way in which Italy is 
drifting away from its Allies. France and Great 
Britain, however they may differ, feel the 
imperative necessity of keeping the Entente 
unbroken. They have so far never failed to 
find a way to act together. But Italy, never a 
member of the original Entente, long associated 
commercially with Germany and central Eu- 
rope, more seriously threatened with socialism 
and industrial unrest than its Western neigh- 
bors, finds itself striking out a policy of its 
own. The keynote of that policy is immediate 
peace and reconciliation with Germany, with 
Russia, with Turkey. Mr. Lloyd George often 
finds himself sympathizing with that policy, 
for neither Great Britain nor Italy has now 
the same reason for fearing a restored Ger- 
many that France has. But Great Britain and 
France know that at all costs they must stand 
together. There is little enough hope for sta- 
bility and order in Europe to-day. If those two 
countries should fall apart, civilization would 
be doomed. 

oS 


UNHAPPY AUSTRIA 


F all the states of Europe Austria has 
QO the most miserable present and prob- 

ably the most desperate future. It is a 
state with a population of about six million, 
half of whom live in cities. The food produced 
in the country can support the population for 
not more than three months of the year. For 
the remaining nine months food must be 
brought in from outside and paid for with 
manufactures. As Austria is surrounded by 








states that are unfriendly to it, and as the 
| first home of the human race was not Asia, as | 


Austrian factories are all idle owing to lack of 
coal, the people can purchase what they need 
only with their personal property. They are 
selling their furniture, their pictures and 
even their clothes to get food. A recently 
returned traveler has said that Vienna is one 
vast auction sale. The peasants of the country 
have filled their houses with the possessions 
of the city dwellers; and buyers from other 
nations have descended upon the city and are 
stripping it of everything of value. All that 
the Viennese are getting from the conversion 
of their property is just food enough to keep 
them alive—hardly that, for one authority on 
the nutritive values of foods, after making a 
study of the diet of the people, announced that 
according to scientific laws the people are all 
dead! They are living on about 850 calories a 
day, whereas from 1800 to 2500 calories has 
been regarded as necessary to sustain life. 

What can be the future of these wretched 
people? Their condition is but little worse 
than that of the peoples of the tier of new 
states from the Baltic to the Black Sea—and 
probably not so bad as that of the millions in 
soviet Russia. 6° 


DISCONTENT 


HE expression ‘‘ divine discontent ’’ is 
| a familiar one and has no doubt served 
many restless, discontented persons well. 
It is always comfortable to have some sanction 
for an attitude of mind that is troublesome to 
other people and no great pleasure to yourself. 
The idea that discontent is intrinsically noble 
is as pernicious an abstract idea as has ever 
been circulated. Discontent with your achieve- 
ment, dissatisfaction with your response to 
opportunity or to duty may be and ought to be 
stimulating, may merit even the superlative 
appellation of divine. But the more common 
sort of discontent is that which finds fault with 
fate, which complains of lack of opportunity, 
which in persons of a passive type produces 
inertia, and which urges the more active to 
mutiny and rebellion. 

Most of the discontent that people are exhibit- 
ing to-day has little of the divine element. It 
is occasioned by a desire to get much for little, 
to work short hours and to enjoy luxuries. Very 
few persons are interested in making more of 
themselves; a great many, are determined to 
get more for themselves. That determination 
would not be discreditable were it based on a 
recognition of the fact that getting comes by 
earning. But discontent has produced a false 
philosophy that teaches in effect that getting 
comes by taking. The thing that makes Bol- 
shevism attractive to the discontented is the 
idea that the people who are prosperous are so 
only because they or their ancestors have taken 
more than they had any right to take, and 
that under a system of proper equality the 
property of such people will be confiscated and 
distributed. ee 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


UR supply of a great many commodities 
@ is deficient; among the things that we 

sadly need are more houses. The want 
is not felt of course in communities that are 
stationary or declining in population, but in 
every town or city that is growing the need 
becomes more and more acute. 

Very few houses have been built during the 
last four years; fewer still are building to-day. 
As a consequence the prices of houses already 
built are extremely high, and rents have risen 
to figures that seem to tenants exorbitant. The 
supply of houses even at those high prices is 
insufficient; in many cities people are forced 
to live in buildings that ought to be pulled 
down, and that would be pulled down if cir- 
cumstances had not made it once more profit- 
able to rent them. 

The reason for this state of affairs is obvi- 
ous; it is the costliness of everything — from 
lumber and brick to labor and mortgages—that 
goes to the making of a house. It costs twice 
what it did a few years ago to build a house, 
and moreover the market is so unstable that 
contractors, fearing a rise overnight, dare not 
undertake to build except on a wide margin of 
profit. Few people are building who can avoid 
it, for a house is an expensive creation at best. 
No one wants to build at ‘‘ the top of the 
market. ’’ 

Naturally, rents have flown upward with the 
price of houses. That is what happens when 
a supply is small and the demand is large. 
No doubt some landlords have taken advantage 
of their opportunity to gouge their tenants; 
there are always human beings who are ready 
to do that. But in the circumstances a con- 
siderable rise in rents is unavoidable. Nothing 
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can keep rents down except a large enough 
supply of houses to go round comfortably. 

The laws that some legislatures have passed, 
limiting strictly the amount of profit a land- 
lord may receive, are well enough if they are 
aimed at extortion and do not attempt to 
keep the landlord’s returns below what he 
could fairly get from a similar investment of 
capital elsewhere. If they tend to make houses 
an unprofitable investment, they not only will 
fail to help the situation, — which they can 
hardly do anyway, — but will make it far 
worse. If it becomes understood that a man 
-who builds a house to rent is not to be per- 
mitted to get a fair profit from it, the building 
of houses will stop for good, and the last estate 
of the tenant will be worse than the first. 

Since it seems likely that private building 
will await the drop in prices that everyone 
predicts but that still delays, it has been sug- 
gested that the cities erect municipal tene- 
ments and apartment houses and cottages. That 
would help to relieve the scarcity no doubt, 
but there are not many cities that have the 
borrowing power to finance a large amount of 
building, and the idea of a city’s acting as 
landlord to its citizens is one that will please 
socialists rather than Americans who think 
that government has too much of a finger in 
the private pie now. Like all our other prob- 
lems, the problem of housing seems likely to 
be solved only by a return to economy, thrift, 
steady work, and a deflation both of our cur- 
rency and of our ideas about money. 


oS 
NEW AUTOMOBILES 


W I aadeaiaians along suburban and 
country roads in these days frequently 
encounter automobiles pursuing a slow 

and wavering course, with a man sitting tense 
at the wheel, looking anxious and alarmed, 
and another man sitting by his side, watchful, 
attentive, speaking words of cheer and encour- 
agement. There are more people learning to 
drive automobiles this spring than ever be- 
fore. 

The beginner takes his place for the first 
time in the driver’s seat with a brave air of 
composure, but inwardly he is tremulous with 
apprehension. After brief preliminary instruc- 
tion he takes the wheel; in a moment he finds 
himself driving the car. In five minutes he is 
filled with exhilaration and exultation. Driving 
an automobile is a mere trick; nothing to it. 
Then he comes to a crossroad with other 
automobiles approaching from every direction. 
He feels that he must do something instantly 
to avert disaster; he does the wrong thing, 
and the watchful instructor by his side averts 
the disaster. He has had to shut off the engine 
to do it. The pupil’s nerves are for the moment 
quivering. ‘‘Try again,’’ says the instructor 
soothingly ; and the pupil, after a brief endeavor 
to remember the various processes necessary 
to start the car, gets the engine going and 
immediately stalls it. ‘‘Once more,’’ urges the 
instructor. This time the feat is properly 
accomplished, the crossing — now clear —is 
successfully made, and gradually a sense of 
competence again comes to the beginner. 

How many times is the illusion of compe- 
tence destined to be shattered! How timorous 
does the beginner feel the first time he ven- 
tures forth alone! With fearful eyes and gaping 
mouth he swings round a corner or backs his 
car in order to make a turn in a narrow road- 
way. Eventually he musters up courage to 
drive into the city; once he has accomplished 
that trip without disaster he feels that his 
apprenticeship is at an end. 

But no automobile driver, however experi- 
enced, can afford to become careless for a 
moment. In a large number of the automobile 
accidents that occur it is the experienced drivers 
that are to blame. To show your skill in leav- 
ing the smallest possible margin while passing 
a pedestrian on the road or in skimming by 
other automobiles is foolish recklessness and 
may end in tragedy. Now that the roads are 
filled with the inexperienced the experienced 
drivers need to be more careful than ever. 


So 9 


SHALL WE CENSOR TEACHING? 


LMOST everyone will admit that the 
A government of the United States is not 
obliged by the Constitution or by the Bill 
of Rights to sit idly by and see itself destroyed. 
It has an unquestioned right to protect itself 
against sedition. There is some danger, how- 
ever, that the protective instinct may grow 
too strong; that it may create hysteria that 
will be seriously harmful to the ideals of the 
nation and to the rights of its citizens. 
The New York Legislature at its recent 
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session passed some bills that seem to have been 
the result of such an attack of hysteria—the 
Lusk bills, so called. Those bills create a 
special secret police for investigating and 
prosecuting sedition, independent of the exist- 
ing local police systems and superior to them ; 
they put every sort of private school or 
course of instruction under the censorship of 
the Board of Regents and empower the Regents 
to make a preliminary investigation into the 
political belief of every teacher who seeks 
employment in the public schools. 

The bills have many defenders. They say 
with truth that the state must see to it that 
the children in the schools that it establishes 
and supports are not taught to plot for its over- 
throw; and thousands of sincere people are so 
sure of the righteous purpose behind the pro- 
posed legislation that they are not critical of 
the means taken to effect it. 

But the powers that such legislation grants 
to the government to interfere with the free 
thought of its citizens and with its*expression 
are dangerously broad. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the present Board of Regents 
is likely to abuse those powers. But it is a 
serious matter when any board receives the 
right to forbid under penalty of imprisonment 
any teaching that the members of the board 
regard as unsound. There is something offen- 
sive to Americans in the proposal, as there is 
in the idea of a secret police or in the practice 
of inquiring officiously into all the beliefs of 
a school-teacher. No teacher who uses his office 
to communicate sedition to his pupils-can keep 
the fact a secret. No school that deliberately 
devotes itself to that sort of teaching can long 
exist without being discovered. An under- 
ground police is not required; the regular ma- 
chinery of the law has proved and will always 
prove equal to that task. And less harm will 
be done by assuming all teachers to be loyal 
until they prove to be the contrary than by 
establishing an inquisition into the opinions 
of the entire profession. 

Overgovernment is as great a peril as under- 
government. Prussianism is as serious a menace 
to-day as anarchy. We must try to keep our 
country from falling into either abyss. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 29 to May 5) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— Gen. 

Wood carried the Maryland primaries by 
a substantial majority over Senator Johnson. 
He also gota plurality of about 8000 in Indiana 
over Senator Johnson, Gov. Lowden and Sen- 
ator Harding. In California Senator Johnson 
had a majority of about 180,000 over Mr. 
Hoover, who was the other candidate. His 
friends in New Jersey got a court order for a 
recount of the vote cast in the state primary 
on April 27. Kentucky Democrats voted to 
support Gov. Cox.—— Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania in a public statement urged the 
Republicans to nominate his colleague, Sena- 
tor Knox, as a reconciling candidate of con- 
spicuous ability. ° 


ONGRESS.—The Ways and Means Com- 

mittee agreed on a soldiers’ aid bill that 
requires the raising of $1,600,000,000 by new 
taxation within two years. The money is to be 
raised by levies on stock exchange transactions, 
on tobacco and on retail sales and by increased 
surtaxes under the income tax. The bill permits 
the service man to choose instead of money a 
paid-up insurance, vocational training or aid in 
buying a farm or a city home. ——The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs introduced a 
resolution declaring that peace existed with 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. Senator Knox 
delivered an important speech in support of 
the resolution. ——The House accepted the con- 
ference report on the water-power development 
bill. ——The President signed the bill granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans. — 
Kighty-eight members of Congress signed a 
protest against the holding of persons arrested 
in Ireland for political offenses without speedy 
trial, and had the protest 
cabled to Mr. Lloyd 
George. —The President 
sent to the Senate the name 
of former Gov. McCall of 
Massachusetts to bea mem- 
ber of the tariff commis- 


sion, 
Ss 


ABOR COURT. — 
Judge Curran of the 
Kansas District Court 
handed down a decision 
that the new law that 
establishes a Court of 
Industrial Relations was constitutional, and 
'ssued an injunction forbidding Alexander 
Howat, head of the miners’ union, to call 
& Strike of the miners. Gov. Allen agreed to 
meet Mr. Gompers ina public discussion of the 





Gov. Allen 
of Kansas 


principles underlying the establishment of the 
court, to be held in New York on May 238. 
so] 
AY DAY.—The day that is traditionally 
the occasion for radical demonstrations 
passed very quietly in all the cities of this 
country, and in the European countries more 
quietly than was expected. There were riots 
in Paris and in some Italian and Spanish 
cities, and there were processions, quite or- 
derly, in British cities, but no serious defiance 
of authority anywhere. In France a strike of 
railway workers, miners and dockmen began 
on May 1. The object of the strikers is to com- 
pel the nationalization of all railways. 
so] 
ABOR TROUBLES.—On May.3 a strike 
began in the textile mills at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, that involved about twenty 
thousand mill workers. There was a demand 
for a considerable increase in wages. On May 5 
the textile workers’ union at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, under threat of a strike, demanded 
a forty-four-hour week and a fifty-per-cent in- 
crease in wages. Strikes also tied up some 
of the street-car lines in Utica and Syracuse, 
New York. —— The coal operators and the 
officers of the miners’ union, who were in- 
dicted for conspiracy to fix the price of coal, 
were arraigned at Indianapolis on May 6. 
e 


EXICO.—From all parts of the country 

came reports of revolt and disaffection. 
Gen. Gonzalez, who was at one time said to 
have been chosen by President Carranza to be 
his successor, declared himself against the 
President, and with the troops under his com- 
mand cut the railway communication between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz. Gen. Obregon 
and Pancho Villa also 
publicly declared their 
adhesion to the revo- 
tution. Chihuahua, 
Guerrero, Tabasco, Za- 
catecas and other less 
important states were 
in the hands of revo- 
lutionaries, and the 
advisers of Carranza 
were urging him to 
resign in order to avoid 
bloodshed. Bodies of 
Federal troops were ; — 
saidtohavemettheSo- —_Seiior Bonillas 
nora revolutionists in CoS a nae 
the mountains between 
Sonora and Chihuahua, but no important 
battles were fought. The military leaders were 
everywhere ready to desert Carranza, and his 
régime seemed likely to fall without a real 
fight. ° 


USSIA.— The Polish army, under Gen. 

Pilsudski, having repulsed all Bolshevik 
attacks, took the offensive in turn, with imme- 
diate success. Warsaw reported the capture of 
Mohilev, Owrucz and Jitomir in quick succes- 
sion and declared that the Polish cavalry were 
pushing forward after the flying Bolsheviki 
and were within twenty miles of Kiev. Gen. 
Pilsudski issued a proclamation declaring that 
he came to deliver the Ukraine from the Red 
tyranny, and Gen. Petlura, the Ukrainian 
commander, followed with a declaration of 
Ukrainian independence and an appeal to the 
country people to aid the Poles against the 
Bolsheviki.——It was reported that Zinovieff, 
the dictator of Petrograd and the head of 
the managing committee of the Third Inter- 
nationale, had been assassinated. —— Moscow 
announced that a Chinese mission had arranged 
for the opening of commercial and diplomatic 
| relations between China and Russia. An offi- 








|cial dispatch from Moscow also reported the: 


| Surrender of some 60,000 anti- Bolshevik troops 
| in southern Russia. ° 


ERMANY. — Renewed disturbances in 

the Ruhr district prevented the German 
government from finishing the withdrawal of 
its troops; indeed, it somewhat increased their 
number. The hostility between the Reichswehr 
and the socialist workingmen of the region is 
intense. ——Street riots between Germans and 
Poles were reported from Oppeln, Ratibor and 
other Silesian towns. 


URKEY.—Fighting between the Nation- 

alists and the troops of the Sultan occurred 
in northern Asia Minor. The Nationalists were 
| defeated. Allied troops, principally British, are 
| prepared to support the Sultan’s army if they 
are needed. 9 


NDIA.—The growth of anti-British feeling 

in the north of India was reported from 
London. It is manifested chiefly among the 
Mohammedans and is believed to be stimu- 
| lated by the difficulties that attend the settle- 
|ment of matters between the Allies and the 
| Turks. ° 


ENMARK.—The Parliamentary elections 
were generally favorable to the moderate 
candidates. The Radical party lost fifteen seats. 
No party has a working majority, but the 
Liberals have the largest delegation. On May 5 
the Danish authorities took over the adminis- 
tration of northern Schleswig. 














Baby Ben | 


—the Westclox midget 


HEN a little fellow makes 
good on a man’s size job, he 
becomes popular at once. 

Baby Ben does everything Big 
Ben can do: he rings punctually— 
steady or repeat—shuts off with a 
nudge, keeps good time and gives a 
better account of himself all ’round 
than lots of clocks twice his size. 

Because he does so well, his circle 
of friends has grown faster than he 
can get around to call them. 

Small as he is, he lives up to the 
standard of performance set for 
Westclox: cheerful, faithful, punc- 
tual, ticking off the minutes care- 
fully, because every second is 
valuable; sounding his wake-up 
signal promptly on the dot. 

It’s the Westclox construction in- 
side his case that makes him the 
clock he is. Like all Westclox, he 
has those needle-fine pivots of pol- 
ished steel that reduce friction and 
increase accuracy. 

You'll recognize him at a distance 
by the orange and buff, six-sided 
tag; and close-up by the trade- 
mark Westclox, on the dial—a good 
feature on the face of a clock. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep- Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru,llinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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A REMINISCENCE 
By Lilla Cabot Perry 


OW often, round old Jerry’s knees, 
We boys have sat contented, 
To hear about the merry days 
Ere motors were invented! 


But howsoever he began, 
His stories always ended 

With Nelly Bly, his pretty mare,— 
Never was horse so splendid! 


After a night of falling snow 
At sunup she’d start neighing 

And stamp and paw as if to say, 
“Come, Jerry, here’s good sleighing! 


“Come quick, put on my silver bells, 
Come, take me out, old fellow! 

We'll beat all sleighs on Brighton Road, 
If red or blue or yellow!”’ 


“Boys, if you could have seen the throng 
That down the road went dashing! 
And Nelly Bly a-passing all, 
Snow in their faces splashing!” 


Now he is gone, but in my dreams 
Old Jerry still discourses, 

“When Nelly Bly comes down the road 
The air is full 0’ horses!” 


es 
“THE DARK ROOM” 


N the closet under the stairs that led to 
the attic there was one window, a red 
bull’s-eye glass about three inches in 
diameter, and one door. Such was the 
dark room in our old home as I re- 

' member it. To work in there on a hot 
summer day with the door closed tight was a test 
of grit that made us appreciate the pictures that 
came through the processes of that dark room 
into the light of day and the kodak album. 

How carefully we measured the chemicals and 
tested the temperature of the developing and fix- 
ing baths! When everything was ready we closed 
the door, covered the crack at the bottom to ex- 
clude every ray of light, dipped the roll of films 
into the fluid and passed it back and forth from 
end to end—back and forth until our arms ached. 
We could not see the change in the darkness, but | 
were always sure that it was going on and would | 
appear at the proper time. 

When the time was well up and the whole proc- 
ess was finished, how gladly we threw open the 
door and hurried downstairs to the faucet to feel 





the cool water! The developing process of the dark | 


room was completed and the films, clear and per- 
fect, were ready for their place and their work. 


As my mind goes back now to the dark room of | 


the old home, I think of other things than devel- 
oping the outlines on the films and bringing out 
the pictures on the papers. I think of other ‘dark 
rooms,”’ perhaps with dpen blinds, bright sunshine 
and flowers, clean white sheets and pillow slips 
on the bed and gentle hands to minister, but for 
all that a “dark room” for the one lying there day 
after day enduring the process of a developing 
soul under the hands of God. It is the place where 
the strong lines of patience and love and sympathy 
and thoughtfulness are brought out in clear out- 
line in the picture of the Christlike life and spirit. 

There are many ‘“‘dark rooms” in this life. In 
them have been developed the most wonderful 


pictures that the world and heaven hold. How- 


clearly and distinctly the lines are brought out! 
Even the shadows enhance the beauties. 

The valleys of shadows may look fearsome, but 
we are in the hands of the Master Chemist of souls, 
and when the development reaches the point that 
satisfies Him, the door of life is thrown wide open, 
and we have our place of appreciation and service 
in the big, bright world here or in the infinitely 
bigger and brighter world there with Him. How 
thankful we may be that, although there must be 
many “dark rooms” here, there will be no such 
places needed in the life to come, for “there shall 
be no night there.” 

o 


THE EXAMPLE OF NEHEMIAH 


ARGARET was in a peck of other peo- 
ple’s troubles. She had been attending 
some meetings of the church social | 
service committee, and the sorrows of 
the world were weighing on her. As 
usual, she fled to Miss Nairn. 

Miss Nairn heard her out with a sympathetic 
smile. Miss Nairn was never too busy or too full 
of her own thoughts to let you ‘pour it all out.” 

“And now,” Margaret finished, throwing out her 
hands in a gesture of despair, ‘“‘what in the world 














can I do about it? Everywhere people are suffer- | 
ing and needing help. It’s so discouraging! What | 


is anybody going to do with only one pair of 
hands?” 

“The only thing I can think of,” answered Miss 
Nairn, “‘is to follow the example of Nehemiah.” 

“Nehemiah? Why, he was an old Jew, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Ves.” Miss Nairn smiled in spite of herself. 
“One of those old Jews whose stories were written 
down for our help and instruction. Nehemiah’s 
problem seems to me very much worse than yours, 
but that doesn’t prevent his example being of use 
to you.” 

“What was his problem?” 

“To rebuild a ruined city in the face of powerful 
opposition with the aid of a small band of patriots. 
Conditions were so bad that people said, ‘Will they 
revive the stones out of the heaps of the rubbish 
that have been burned?’ Jerusalem was literally 
in rubbish.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He built it up. The third chapter of his history 
is full of the names of the builders, and again and 
again significant little phrases, ‘over against their 
house,’ ‘by his house,’ ‘everyone over against 
his house,’ and even ‘over against his chamber,’ 
appear. 

“T’ve thought of it so often, Margaret, ‘over 
against their own houses.’ If people would take 
that as a motto, how it would help! Of course there 
must always be people to go afield, people who 
have a ‘call’ to do so and the leisure to obey. But 
suppose that the rest of us, who haven’t time or 
Strength to spare for that sort of work just start 
in, in the fashion of Nehemiah’s helpers, ‘over 
against our own houses.’ Surely it’s our first duty 
to build up the broken walls that we can see from 
our own windows. Do you see what I mean?” 

Margaret nodded. “ Yes, I do. More than you 


| realize, perhaps,” she said. “I just found out to- 
| day that one of father’s tenants is being helped by 

a charity organization society. That’s my wall, 
| isn’t it? And our laundress has a little lame boy,” 
| she added thoughtfully. “I can see quite a good 
|many holes. in the wall right ‘over against my 
chamber.’ Though it’s not very spectacular, I sup- | 
pose I’d better stop those up before I go down to 
offer a hand in the public buildings.” 


oS 


GETTING THE BOTTOM FACTS 


P in Ulster County in the State of New York 
| is adeep pond that once was believed to be 

bottomless. One night Hezekiah Dulaugh 
was sitting on a box near the door of the country 
store when Hiram Sturgis, who was superstitious, 
said emphatically, “I tell ye there be things right 
in yer daily life ye can’t figger with no earthly 
’rithmetic.”’ 

Hezekiah chuckled. 

“Hez, we know ye don’t lean overmuch toward 
the things we’ve been talkin’ ’bout,” Sturgis went 
on. “And yet we have things all round us that 
puzzle us.” 

“T ain’t laughin’ at the things ye’ve been talkin’ 
*bout,” said Hezekiah. “‘I’m laughin’ because ye 
makes a mystery of what ain’t got mystery. Now 
ye say there’s things we can’t explain right round 
us all the time. Where be they?” 

“Jes’ fer instance, take Black Pond!” said Stur- 
gis. “Everybody knows Black Pond ain’t got no 
bottom. Many’s the time I’ve sounded when I’ve 
been fishin’. One of the Huggins boys gave it the 
bottom of Black Pond opens up with a hole tother 
side the earth, perhaps the ocean opposite. Crazy 
idee, of course, but one idee’s jes’ about ez good 
ez another. Anyhow, Black Pond hez 
a place where ye can’t find bottom—no 
bottom at all!” 

Hezekiah chuckled again. 

“Ye don’t say nothin’, Hez.”’ 

“Blame foolishness,’ Hezekiah said 
at length. Then his chuckle turned into 
a derisive snort. ““Where’s the place 
what ye says is bottomless?” he asked. 
“Draw it on a bit of store paper!” 

Sturgis designated the location of 
Black Pond’s fathomless depths, and 
Hezekiah pocketed the paper. Then he 
stepped to the counter and bought a 
pound of three-inch nails and handed 
the package to Sturgis. ‘‘Mark them 
nails with a file so ye’ll know’em agin, 
| and the next time ye fish Black Pond 
seatter ’em where ye marked on the 
paper.” 
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“T s’pose ye think ye can grapple ’em up,” said | 


| Sturgis. “I’ll mark the nails and drop ’em.”’ 

| On Saturday night Hezekiah was again at the 
| store when Sturgis appeared. 

“T notice, Hez, ye ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’bout them 
| nails,” Sturgis remarked. “I went fishing Thurs- 
| day, and I marked ’em and dropped ’em into the 
bottomless place. When ye fish one of ’em up, 
bring it to the store, won’t ye?” 

Slowly Hezekiah rose and pulled from his pocket 
three nails red with new rust. “Are these the nails 
what ye marked, Sturgis?” 

Sturgis examined the nails curiously; then he 


and put ’em overnight in water.” 


| pulled out a spool of heavy linen thread, on the 
end of which dangled a big horseshoe magnet. 
“No one has a sixty-foot anchor rope,” he said, 

“and I figgered the bottom of Black Pond beyond | 
the three hemlocks was smooth rock. With sixty | 
feet of fishing line out, a feller can’t feel the bot- 
tom, not in a driftin’ boat, anyway. So I borrowed 
little Polhemus’s big magnet, and that’s the way | 
I fished up yer nails, Sturgis. Ef ye goes at earthly 


earthly thing whatsoever, Sturgis!” 


o 9? 


A STRIKING MEMORIAL 


O commemorate their occupation of Sling 
Camp, Bulford, says the London Graphic, the 
New Zealand troops cut a gigantic figure of 


body alone covers an area of one and one quarter 








THE KIWI CUT IN THE CHALK CLIFF 
OVERLOOKING SLING CAMP 


high from tip to toe, and the bold design is ringed 
round by a fence inclosing four and one half acres. 
The idea cannot be called a new one, for the 
Saxons put a white horse on a Berkshire hillside 
more than a thousand years ago to commemorate 
a victory that Alfred won over the Danes. That 
memorial is still to be seen to-day, thanks to the 
periodical “scourings” that the people of the coun- 
tryside give it. If the same care is given to keeping 
the New Zealand emblem free of encroaching un- 
dergrowth, that, too, will become an imperishable 
memorial of a great episode in British history. 


o ¢ 


WHEN THE ELEPHANT TURNED 


HE following personal account of an attack 

by an enraged elephant is from a letter writ- 

ten to the London Field by a major of the 
King’s African Rifles who was hunting elephants 
in Uganda, central Africa. He had come up with a 
bull elephant, but his shots had failed. 
The enraged beast dashed off a few yards until 
hidden by a large bush; then, the writer says, sud- 
denly scenting us, he emitted a shrill scream of 
anger and came tearing down straight at me. 
He was on me in a second. Never had I seen 
anything move like that elephant; his speed was 
terrific. | was swept from place to place, and bat- 
tered and beaten; I expected every moment to be 
crushed to a pancake or to have a tusk thrust 
through my heart. I kept my muscles as taut as 








A FLOWER STILL THAT 
HAS SEEN MORE 
THAN TWO CENTURIES 


said, ‘‘Hez, ye chanced a file mark near the heads | 


Hezekiah reached into his other pocket and | 


things right, and doesn’t tangle ’em with things | 
ez ain’t earthly, ye can git the bottom facts of any | 


a kiwi (a bird peculiar to New Zealand) in the | 
face of a chalk hill overlooking the camp. The | 


acres. The bird is four hundred and twenty feet | 


possible and waited for the end. I was suddenly 
hurled into the air, and, luckily landing on my feet, 
I was able to start creeping away; but I scarcely 
had moved when the infuriated beast leaped upon 
me and the battering process began again, until I 
saw millions of stars and seemed to be thrust into 
the bowels of the earth. Suddenly I became aware 
| that I was no longer being mauled, and, the in- 
| stinets of self-preservation being yet strong within 
me, I started to crawl into the long grass to the 
beast’s left. I think that he had scented my rifle. 
Anyway, [I saw him tearing at something on the 
ground. 

With the greatest difficulty I made my way 
through the tall grass to a tree and climbed into a 
crotch and shouted for help. Answering cries were 
close at hand, and the hunters and trackers rushed 
up, when I fell in a heap at the bottom of the tree. 
They made me a hammock out of my waterproof 
and, slinging me in it, carried me to camp. After 
two hours we reached a native shamba, and there 
I drank copious drafts of water and kept warm 
by a circle of fires. Several days after my injuries 
a doctor arrived and discovered that, although I 
had been terribly bruised and shaken all over, my 
only real damage was a broken collar bone. 


os 


DISTILLING DOLLARS FROM 
FLOWERS 


T least seventy-five years before the American 
A Revolution an English family brought to this 
country the queer little machine pictured 
here, which was a legacy from their remote ances- 
tors. It is a flower still, made of the purest copper, 
and has distilled unknown quantities of rose water, 
lavender water, mint, pepper- 
mint, elder-flower and peach or 
bitter-almond water. Each sea- 
son its present owner gathers 
roses by the bushel and distills 
rose water, for which there is 
an eager demand. 

The process has been a family 
secret all these years, and is 
printed here for the first time. 
Quantities of so-called rose 
waters on the market are made 
of chemicals; but for the pure 
water, which has been almost 
unknown since the war stopped 
the flower industries of south- 
ern France and of allied coun- 
tries, the hundred-leafed rose 
—Rosua centifolia—is used. The 
roses are picked early in the 
morning just as they come into full bloom. Each is 
snapped off close to the stem. Just enough water 
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“T’ll say it’s some rag,’ said Bill. ‘“‘Say, sister, 
won’t you wear it for us? We’d love to see you all 
dolled up in it.” 

“It’s against the rule for me to wear civies, but 
maybe I can dress up just for fun sometime,” I 
answered as I replaced the gown and went on 
with my hasty packing. 

An hour and five minutes after 1 received the 
captain’s orders, my belongings were settled in 
my new billet and I was back in the recreation 
room at camp. But that evening, when my guard 
of honor took me to my new billet, for I was never 
permitted to return from my nightly duty alone, 
one of the men said a little shyly, “Bill Jenks told 
me you had an awfully pretty dress. Would it be 
too much trouble to show it to Shorty and me?” 

“No, indeed, Red,” I replied. “Come in and take 
a look at my gorgeosity.’’ 

They accepted my invitation, and I laughingly 
took the dinner frock from my trunk; but they 
examined it with serious admiration, and Red 
brought sudden tears to my eyes when he touched 
the fabric gently and said his mother used to wear 
soft, silky things. I knew that Red’s mother had 
died since he left home. 

They were the first of many who asked to see 
my “party dress.” Evening after evening I dis- 
played it to the boys who brought me home, but I 
never had the courage to exchange even for a few 
minutes my warm, stout uniform for Georgette 
crape, and so I did not keep my half-promise to 
masquerade in it sometime. 

It has never been worn. The skirt is too wide 
for the present fashion, and the bodice needs alter- 
ing. I look at it reproachfully, thinking that it 
must be made over before it has seen service. Then 
with gratitude I remember how many dear lads 
enjoyed seefMhg it, and how many precious memo- 
ries of gay times at home in ‘‘real life” were in- 
voked by its frivolous folds, and how many happy 
anticipations of good times to come apres la guerre 
were builded on the airy structure of its lace and 
chiffon, and I feel that it has served nobly after 
all and deserves an honorable discharge. 


oe? 


A CRAFTY AMERICAN FOX 


HAVE just read in The Companion about a 
I crafty English fox, writes a contributor, and it 
has prompted me to tell you the true life story 

of an American fox. In my boyhood, about fifty 
years ago, my father captured a young fox, which 
he decided to keep for a pet, and chained it to a 
kennel in the yard where the chickens ran at will. 
When the fox was fed, it would place a portion 
of its bread or scraps of meat three or four feet 
from the door of the kennel; then when the chick- 
ens ventured up to eat the scraps, it would spring 


| out, catch one, and devour it inside the kennel. 
is added to cover them in the still, then the cap | 


Eventually, it escaped, with a strong, slender 


| with the long spout is put on and a wet cloth six | collar round its neck, and took up its abode in a 
inches wide is wrapped round the place where = | den in a large cliff about two miles from father’s 


cap fits. Moist clay crushed about this 
wrapping completely seals it. The spout 


farm. From there it made 
frequent raids on the barn- 





is then inserted into a copper pipe that is 

fastened in a barrel in such a manner 
| that the lower end protrudes an inch or 

so some twelve inches from the bottom. 
| The joint of the cap and the pipe must 
also be sealed with cloth and crushed 
clay. Then the barrel is filled with water 
and everything is ready. 

A fire is built under the copper kettle 

to bring its contents to a boil; the steam 
| collects in the cap and runs dow n through 
the pipe, where it,is gradually cooled by 
the water surroufiding it so that it comes 
out at the protruding end drop by yp 
| If the roses are perfectly fresh, 
| bushel may yield five quarts of rose w iis but if 
they are too fully blown, or if it has rained on 
| them, only three quarts. Good rose water is clear 
and sweet and keeps for years. 

The still is used also for making lavender water 
and bitter-almond flavoring. To make a distillate 
of bitter almond, young peach leaves are used. 

In England in the seventeenth century almost 
every household had its stillroom, where cordials, 
medicines and liquors were distilled as well as 
| flower extracts, and the stills themselves were so 
| valuable that they were mentioned in wills along 
| with precious feather beds and iron pots. 


ad 


A PARTY DRESS IN FRANCE 
AY we returned from evening. mess at the cha- 


teau, writes a friend of The Companion who 
was with the “Y” in France, the captain 
paused at the door of my billet to inspect my 
quarters. He desired to know whether I was com- 

| fortably housed. 

“You see I have a good fireplace and even a 
dressing case,” I said proudly. 

The captain sniffed. ‘Yes, but where does this4 
equine odor come from, Miss C——?’ 
| I led him into the hall and opened the next door 
to mine. 

“Cows, swine, horses and sheep!” he exclaimed. 
“By Jove, Miss C—, you can’t stand this!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind them! They’re all pretty good 
sleepers except the pigs.” 

“But this frightful smell!” he said as we stepped 
back into my room. “You can’t stand it!” 

“But, Capt. H—, really, I don’t mind it nearly 
so much as some people might. I took care of my 
own pony when I was a little girl.” 

““Well, you don’t have to take care of these 
domestic animals,” he-said decidedly. 

After two dilys I began to think the captain had 
forgotten, but the kindness of madame and the 
smiles of her engaging son, aged four years, made 
the atmosphere more bearable. On the third day, 
however, while I was tossing a medicine ball with 
some of my boys, the captain appeared suddenly 
and announced that I was to move. 

Of course I could only thank him and obey 
orders; so I climbed into the waiting camionette 
and, escorted by a detail of four men, drove to my 
billet. Two of the men took down the electric 
lights and wires, which they had put in for me, 
and the other two, as they said, mobilized my 
equipment. They looked at my family photographs, 
glanced into my few books and tried on my Boche 
helmets. When the youngest was helping me force 
my things into a small wardrobe trunk, he ex- 
claimed, “‘O sis, let’s see that!” 

“See what, Harry?” 

“Why, that fluffy-ruffles gown.” 

I took out my one bit of finery, a dinner frock 
that I had been ill-advised enough to bring to 
France. His sharp young eyes had discovered it 
in the very back of my trunk. I shook it out and 
held it up, and even the men who were working on 
the electric wires stopped long enough to look at it. 

“O boy, but doesn’t that little dress remind 
me of home and my best girl!” exclaimed Harry. 








THE STILL WITH THE 
CAP IN PLACE 





yard. Sometimes the hounds 
would give chase, but they 
never succeeded in running 
the fox to cover. 

By following the hounds 
we learned that they were 
always baffled at a certain 
place about a quarter of a 
mile from the den. In order 
to discover the trick by which 
they were outwitted, father 
stationed himself about day- 
light in a tree at the spot 
where the hounds were baf- 
fled, and at the same time 
had the hounds loosed. For several mornings the 
scheme was unsuccessful, but at last my father 
heard the hounds coming and saw the fox cross 
an open spot. While he watched, it sprang to a rail 
fence by the edge of some timber and walked the 
top rail for several rods to where a dead tree had 
partly fallen and had lodged in the forks of a 
standing tree. Here it leaped from the fence to the 
trunk of the partly fallen tree, up which it walked 
for about twenty feet, and then sprang into the 
hollow top of a large dead stub about twelve feet 
from the ground. There it crouched down out of 
sight of hounds and hunter. 

Father appreciated the fox’s cunning and let it 
escape, but it was shot eventually by a neighbor, 
who caught it at another clever trick. The neigh- 
bor had tame geese, which he kept housed at night 
for protection, but which swam freely on a near- 
by stream during the day. As the geese kept disap- 
pearing, our neighbor watched them and caught 
the suspected culprit in the act. The fox chose a 
place where the bank was perpendicular. Chew- 
ing off leafy branches, it dropped them into the 
stream so that they floated down to the geese, 
which regarded them suspiciously at first, but soon 
became accustomed to them. When the fox had 
set three or four branches adrift, it selected a 
larger one and, taking it in its mouth, swam, all 
submerged but its nose and eyes, down among 
the geese, seized one and swam ashore, where the 
owner of the geese shot it. The collar proved the 
identity of the fox. 

co] 


A CLEVER OPENING 
Fy wriom eyo are cordial enough to those 





whom they consider to be their friends, but it 

is fair enough to say that they are not loose 
talkers, and do not “scrape acquaintance” grace- 
fully. Harper’s Magazine tells of two Britons who 
crossed over to the United States a few years ago. 
The Englishmen shared the same stateroom, had 
seats at the same table and sat side by side in their 
deck chairs, but they did not address each other, 
since they had not been introduced. 

When New York was near at hand, one of them 
bravely decided that it was time to waive conven- 
tionality and make the acquaintance of his fellow 
companion. 

They were standing side by side at the rail. The 
man with the initiative was lost in thought. Finally, 
when he had decided upon a timely introductory 
remark, he asked: 

“Going over?” 

“Yes,” replied the other Briton, “I rather 
thought I would. Are you?” 


oe 


A REAL. “CHEERIO” 


MAN was talking to another enthusiastically 
about a friend. 

“Smiler is a true optimist,” he said. “If 
he failed in business, he’d thank Providence he 
had his health; if he failed in health, he’d thank 
Providence he had his business; and if he failed 
in both, he’d give a cheery laugh and say, ‘Oh, 
well, what use is the one without the other?’ ” 
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Old Tales Retold by Vacke Ned 


VI. THE LION AND THE FROG 
BY E. W. KEMBLE 








AT DAT, KING LION 











ORAWINGS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


DONE ROAR WID RAGE 














whole neighborhood was a-trimblin’ and 

a-shakin’ in its shoes. ‘‘Ho!’’ he boom 
in dat pow’ful voice o’ hisn. ‘‘Hi, dar, yo’ 
mis’able scared critters, I is de king what rules 
yo’ all!’’ 

He boom dat out mornin’, noon an’ night. 
An’ all de animiles trimbles for to hear him, 
*cept’n ole Mister Bull Frog. He done hear dat 
kind o’ talk so long dat he get jes’ natcherly 
tired o’ it. 

‘*How come yo’ don’t never git scared when 
ole King Lion roar?’’ Br’er Rabbit ax him 
one day. ‘Yo’ knows well enough yo’ life is 
a-hangin’ by a piece o’ cotton thread when 
King Lion git to ragin’ roun’!’’ 

Den Mister Bull Frog he open his big mouf 
an’ laugh fitten’ to bust. ‘‘Ole King Lion sut- 
tinly do put out some pow’ful talk,’’ says he. 
‘*But I got my doubts ef he know what he 
talkin’ erbout, jes’ de same,’’ says Mister 
Bull Frog, says he. : 

Befo’ long ole King Lion hear what Mister 
Bull Frog done say about him, an’ so he send 
word he want for to see him. Dat frog feel 
kind o’ meek-lak when he come an’ stand befo’ 
ole King Lion, but pres’ntly he git up his 
courage an’ he ’low dat accordin’ to de laws 0’ 
de land a pusson is got a right to sit in his 
own home and say what he got a min’ to say. 

Atdat, King Lion done roar wid rage. ‘* Dere 
ain’t but one law in dis here lan’,’’ he holler, 
‘‘an’ dat’s my law!’’ 

‘*Ts dat so?’’ croak up Mister Bull Frog. 

**Yes, it am so!’’ bellow back ole King Lion. 
‘* An’, what’s mo’, I kin crunch up yo’ mis’able 
little home wid one blow o’ my mighty fist!’’ 
he roar in his pride. 

‘*Is dat so?’’ squeak up Mister Bull Frog, 
jes’ lak dat. 

‘*Here, yo’ quit yo’ croakin’ an’ yo’ squeak- 
in’!’’ ole King Lion holler. ‘‘Don’t yo’ neber 
let me hear yo’ a-tryin’ to scoff at me!’’ says 
he in a rage. 

An’ wid dat he order Mister Bull Frog to git, 
which he done. Hippity-hop, flippity-flop, back 
home dat frog go kitin’; but his spirit ain’t 
broke—no, suh, nary bit it ain’t. He ’low he 
gwine make dat lion a cheap-lookin’ animile 
befo’ he done wid him. An’ all de other ani- 
miles shake an’ quake an’ tell him he better 


O- Mister King Lion roar so loud dat de | 


min’ his own business an’ keep whar he belong. 
But Mister Bull Frog done made up his min’. 

One day ole King Lion come a-struttin’ long 
pas’ de little ole crick in de holler. All at once, 
while he gwine pas’, Mister Bull Frog stick 
his head up out’n de water. ‘‘Ho, ho, ole King 
Lion,’’ he croak, ‘‘is yo’ comin’ to crunch my 
mis’able little home, suh, or ain’t yo’ ?’’ 

**1’ll eruneh it dis minute!’’ roar ole King 
Lion, a-gittin’ his fis’ ready while he roar, 
‘*Where is it at?’’ 

Wid dat, Mister Bull Frog duck his head 
under de water an’ snicker out loud. ‘‘Here 
hit at!’’ he say. 

By dat time ole King Lion was jes’ a-rampin’ 
an’ a-roarin’ on de bank. 

‘*Whar?’’ he holler. ‘‘Whar?’’ 

Den ole Mister Bull Frog, jes’ for meanness, 
blowed up some little bubbles on de water. 
‘*Right here,’’ he ’spon’ in a squeaky voice. 
‘*Right here in de middle o’ de crick. Dat’s 
whar I has my po’ mis’able little home what 
yo’ is a-goin’ to deestroy. Ef yo’ must do it, 
suh, please, suh, come on an’ do it quick ez 
yo’ kin.’’ Wid dat, he blowed up mo’ bubbles, 
and still mo’. 

Well, suh, right den an’ dar ole King Lion 
pull up short in his chargin’ roun’. Mister 
Bull Frog had him, an’ he knowed it. Bekase 
he was dat ’fraid 0’ water dat he wouldn’t 
eben wet his foots ef he could help hisself. He 
jes’ stop hollerin’ an’ sneak home wid his tail 
between his laigs. An’, what’s mo’, he quit 
hollerin’ and carryin’ on for a good long time. 

An’ de p’int am dis: Ef yo’ mus’ boast, yo’ 
better be plumb sure fust dat yo’ got some’n 





nuther to back up yo’ boastin’ wid. 





HE JES’ STOP HOLLERIN’ AN’ SNEAK HOME 





MISS SPRING’S ARITHMETIC 


By Beulah Rose Stevens 


Miss Spring has been to school, you 
know, 

Through winter’s long gray days, 

And now she thinks that she will show 
Her brand-new bookish ways. 

She adds the sunshine to the breeze 
And takes away a cloud, 

Then multiplies the leaves on trees 

ll they’re a gay green crowd. 

She rubs the sky clean with her fist, 
Erases cold and snow, 

And then divides the fog and mist 
Into a bright rainbow! 


Mod 
EENIE, MEENIE, MINIE 


By Watts Chaplin 


‘“TACK,”’ said Marjory Ware, ‘‘will you do 
J something for me? We’re going away 
to-morrow for two weeks, and I don’t 
know what to do with Nelly while we’re gone. 
Won’t you take care of her, please?’’ 

Jack hesitated. Nelly was a little black kitten 
that he had found in the woods a day or two 
before and given to Marjory. He did not care 
much for kittens himself. 

‘*Please!’’ coaxed Marjory. 

‘All right, then,’’ Jack promised. ‘‘1’1] do 
the best I can.’’ * 

Jack came bright and early the next morn- 
ing to get his new charge. He hurried home, 
for down at the crossroads two boys were 
waiting to go blackberrying with him. Besides, 
his family were to he away all day, and he 
was anxious to get back and make the kitten 
comfortable before the house was locked. 

He put Nelly in the woodshed, with a basket 
to sleep in and a pan of warm milk, and then 
set off for the crossroads by way of a short cut 
through the woods. 

When he was almost at the meeting place he 
stopped short. What was the squeaky sound? 
He went on walking, then halted and listened 
again. 

‘*Well!’’ he cried. ‘‘If it isn’t that Nelly!’’ 
For there, mincing along the path behind him, 
came a soft black kitten, mewing as it came. 

Jack’s heart sank. If he carried the kitten 
back, he would miss his appointment with Dan 
and Tony. Still, he had promised Marjory to 
take care of her kitten. He picked up the little 
creature and stood hesitating. 

‘*You’re light as a feather,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
didn’t even touch that milk, you bad cat—you 
were in such a hurry to come where you hadn’t 
any business coming!’’ 

There was no help for it; he would have to 
turn round and go back. He gave a shout, and 
the boys at the crossroads heard and answered. 

‘* Hey!’’ eried Jack. ‘‘ I can’t come right 
away. Go on, and I’ll overtake you if I can.’’ 
Then, tucking the black kitten under one arm, 


he ran home hard as he could. Once there he 
pushed the kitten through the door of the 
woodshed, shut the door carefully, and then 
ran round and closed the little window at the 
back. 

‘*You won’t climb out that way again!’’ he 
thought, as he fastened the window. 

He soon caught up with Dan and Tony. But 
the three had not gone very far together before 
Jack heard again the troublesome squeaky 
noise. A few seconds later, to his dismay, a 
furry black object came into sight at the edge 
of the road. 

** Well, sir!’’ Jack exclaimed. ‘‘ Will you 
look at that!’’ 

Tony and Dan said they did not see anything 
to look at except a lost black kitten. 

‘Tt isn’t lost at all!’’. Jack said in a vexed 
voice. ‘‘It’s just bent on following me.’’ Then 
he explained about Nelly. ‘‘But how it gets 
out of that woodshed is more than I know.’’ 








Dan suggested taking the kitten with them. 

‘*No, it would get in the way like every- 
thing,’’ Tony objected. ‘‘ Just let it go, Jack. 
Why should a boy bother with a cat?’’ 

But Jack had given his word to Marjory. 
He caught the kitten, which gave him quite a 
chase this time, and was about to start off with 
it when he saw little Andy Bates coming down 
the road. 

‘*Here, Andy,’’ he said. ‘‘If you’!l take this 
kitten back to my house and poke it carefully 
into the woodshed and shut the door, I’ll give 
you a nickel.’’ 

Andy accepted the offer with pleasure, and 
Jack went joyfully off to his berrying and 
forgot all about his troublesome charge. 

But at dusk as he was hurrying home 
through the woods again something shot out 
of the bushes on the side of the path and almost 
tripped him up. He madea pounce and grabbed 
it. It was a ball of fur, and it mewed. 


ORAWN BY HELEN F. LYON 





THE CONCERT 


HE little folks of Toyville are 
a music-loving crowd ; 

They often sing together, though 
they may not sing aloud; 
And every week on Tuesday they 

gather in a ring, 
All full of expectation to hear 
Melinda sing. 


HE sings them Annie Laurie, she 
sings them Bonnie Doon, 


Juanita, Tipperary, and many a lovely 


tune ; 


And all the Toyville people sit listen- 


ing (so I’ve heard), 


Too full of admiration to say a single 


word! 


‘*You little seamp!’’ he cried. ‘‘In two min- 
utes 1’)l find out how you managed to get out 
of that woodshed, you see if I don’t!’’ 

To his surprise he found the door and the 
window still shut ; and though he walked round 
and round he could not find a single telltale 
hole or crack. Very much puzzled, he opened 
the door. 

‘*Now,’”’ he said, as he put the cat down on 
the floor, ‘‘I’ll just shut you up and then wait 
and see what happens. ’’ 

A chorus of faint mews answered him. No 
single kitten could have made such a noise. 
Jack peered into the shed. To his astonish- 
ment there stood four black kittens instead of 
one! ¢ 

Jack stared. No, he was not mistaken—there 
they were, four of them. They stood round the 
empty pan and gazed at him and mewed and 
mewed. 





He carried the four little creatures into the 
kitchen where his mother was cooking supper 
and put them down in a row. 

‘*Look at this, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘I shut 
one_ kitten into the shed this morning, and 
when I came back there were four.’’ Then he 
told her the whole story. ‘‘What in the world 
does it mean ?’’ he ended. 

**T don’t know,’’ his mother answered, ‘‘but 
the poor little things look almost starved to 
death. ’’ 

She hurried away for a pan of warm milk. 

A few minutes later Jack’s father came in. 
‘*Well, upon my word!’’ he exclaimed when 
he caught sight of the ring round the pan. 
**T’ve been seeing black cats all day long! This 
morning when I went through Bower’s woods 
I stumbled over three, and now here are four!’’ 

Jack stared at him; then he gave a whoop. 
‘*Now I see!’’ he cried. ‘‘I brought home a 
different cat every time, and I never did bring 
home Nelly at all; she just stayed in the shed 
where I put her!’’ 

‘‘Some one probably turned a whole family 
of kittens loose in the woods,’’ said Mrs. 
Davison, ‘‘and something happened to the 
mother. ’’ 

‘*Then I found Nelly for Marjory,’’ Jack 
added. He glanced at the kittens again, and 
his face turned red. ‘‘Which one is Nelly?’’ 
he said. 

No one knew. There was nothing to do but 
keep the whole lot until Marjory came home. 
And then, lo and behold, Marjory herself did 
not know! The only way to decide which 
should be called Nelly was to range them in a 
row and say, ‘‘Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Mo.’’ 

All the kittens found homes. Jack kept one, 
and he grew so fond of it that he did not 
mind being teased by Tony and Dan. He even 
laughed about the day he went out to pick 
blackberries and picked black kittens instead. 
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Infection 


would have been 
prevented if 

Absorbine Jr. 
had been applied 
when this “little accident” hap- 
pened and the: wound would 
have healed promptly. 


Neystelalhalevee 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
SRA CARR GER vo OAT OFG. 
It cools and soothes, takes out the pain 
and soreness and helps the injured 
tissues to heal. And being a positive 
germicide it makes any infection quite 
impossible. 

Absorbine Jr. is especially good for all the 
little hurts the chil are tantly getting, 
being made from herbs and essential oils and 
therefore perfectly safe. 





—— 











$1.25 a bottle at.your druggist or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Evans 
Self Filler Pen 


$1.50 WhiteTop $1.50 


Safety Clip in Cap, 25c Extra 


A first quality self filler pen 

sold at a reasonable price. 

Durable 14x gold pen point, 

iridium tipped—fine— medi- 

um — coarse — will fit every 
hand. 


Fully guaranteed against any defect 
of material or workmanship, includ- 
ing the 14k gold pen point. 


At dealers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.50 


The Evans Self Filler Pen Co. 


Dept. Y, Waterloo, Iowa 














Delivered yo. you, eee 


bicycle ays select, actual Fiding pny 
EASY PAYMENTS if desir ata 
small advance over = r Special Fac: 
A Bence boy cash p 
oes not ebay 






until you ct our great 
ry a and “4 Factory- 
Direet- ‘o-| r terms and 
Ea LAMPS. HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices, 


Agents MONEY but — today for the 


Wanted big new Catal 
Boys make FAD CYCLE COMPANY 
big money Dept. F-50, Chicago 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 0 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 328 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 













UR NEW BATTLESHIPS.—Of the six bat- 
tleships of the Tennessee class now building, 
the Tennessee, according to the Scientific Ameri- 
can, is more than 87.9 per cent completed, the 
California 76.5, the Colorado 32.5, the Maryland 


26.3 per cent. The construction percentages were 

given out toward the end of last year. Since that 
| time work on many of the ships has advanced 
rapidly. At that time nothing had been done on 
the six 42,000-ton battleships, nor had anything 
been done on the six battle cruisers. Of the eight 
scout cruisers three were five per cent completed, 
two sixteen per cent, and three from twenty-four to 
thirty-two per cent. 


TAILLESS AEROPLANE.—The London 
Daily News says that an English designer 
has invented an aéroplane that will be the safest 
and most flexible ever built, and that can be run 
at speeds varying from ten to two hundred miles 
an hour. According to the designer, no additional 
or violent stresses can take place even when the 
aviator is flattening out after a volplane; and the 
| machine has no tail to be broken in climbing. He 
says that it will be absolutely impossible for his 
| machine to corkscrew, overturn or “‘loop the loop.” 
His design is said to be radically different from 
that of any other aéroplane, but nevertheless ca- 
pable of using any of the usual aéroplane engines 
and propellers. a 
LIFF DWELLERS’ BEANS.—While explor- 
ing cliff dwellings in the Verde Valley, near 
Prescott, Arizona, says the Standard Oil Bulletin, 
Mr. James Lay found a quantity of beans that 
| clung together in a spherical mass. When exposed 
| to the air the mass fell apart, and all of the beans 








CLIFF DWELLERS’ BEANS PHOTOGRAPHED 
AGAINST A RULER 


except two crumbled at touch. The two that re- 
mained whole Mr. Lay planted, and one of them 
grew. The first, plant yielded only a very few beans, 
but the second crop was remarkably prolific. The 
bean is of the climbing variety and looks like 
the common white bean, but twice as large. The 
accompanying illustration from the Standard Oil 
Bulletin gives an idea of the size of the bean. 


EAT RADIATION AS A DETECTIVE.—An 

attempt was made on the western front during 
the war to detect men moving in No Man’s Land 
by recording the heat radiated from their bodies. 
The receiver for the purpose, says the Physical 
Review, was a thermopile at the focus of a four- 
teen-inch parabolic mirror connected with a 
D’Arsonval galvanometer. It was found that the 
apparatus was sensitive enough to disclose the 
presence of a man at a distance of six hundred 
feet. It proved to be of service in detecting hostile 
raiding parties that were creeping toward the 
trenches at night. 


AKING STEEL CAR WHEELS.—In some 

mills, says the Popular Science Monthly, steel 
car wheels are cut from a cylinder of ‘hot metal. 
While the ingot is still hot the disks are cut off by 
a pair of powerful rotary shears. The blanks are 
then reheated and holes are punched through the 
centres, after which they are fed one by one toa 
mill where they are shaped by dies under hydrau- 
lic pressure. The edges are then machined, and 
the wheels are finished. A giant pair of tongs 
seizes the finished wheels and stacks them on the 
floor. The entire operation on a wheel is completed 
in less than a minute, and it takes only one man to 
run the machinery. 


RAINBOW AT NIGHT.—A reader of The 

Companion reports that he recently was so 
lucky as to see a moonlight rainbow. The moon 
broke out of the clouds in the east and the light 
formed a perfect arc on a bank of dripping clouds 
in the west. The bow, which was caused by double 
reflection, lacked the usual prismatic colors and 
had a milky appearance. 


MACHINE FOR WEAVING BASKETS.— 

A new machine for weaving baskets, which a 
British weekly credits to an American inventor, 
has greatly simplified the making of wicker goods. 
The weft is set up and made to revolve against 
stationary shuttles. The wicker is wrapped on 
spools at the side of the loom and threaded into 
it by means of a tension wheel. Before starting 
| the loom on its rotary motion the stakes, or weft, 
of the basket are placed in permanent position. 
As the machine revolves, the warp is drawn from 
the spools on the side of the loom over the ten- 
sion wheel and into the stationary shuttles. Just 
before the revolving stakes reach the shuttle, 
star-shaped wheels pass them alternately to either 
side of the shuttle and thus interlace the warp. As 
the warp leaves the shuttle mechanical fingers 
grasp it and pull it down to its proper position. 
The fingers are operated by cams that permit them 
to pass behind the shuttles. With the new machine 
@ man can produce a perfect basket in twenty 
minutes. = 

SUBMARINE TUNNEL.—The department of 

government railways of Japan has decided 
to build a tunnel under the Shimonoseki Strait, 
which separates the island of Hondo from the 
smaller island of Kiushu to the south, and which is 
now crossed by a car ferry that is no longer equal 
to the demands of traffic. Two years, says the 
Scientific American, will be spent in examining the 
geological formation of the sea bed in the strait, 
and in drafting the general plan of work; and 
engineers and workmen will visit America and 
Europe to study tunnel engineering. The tunnel 
will be seven miles long and will cost about 
$10,000,000. It will be completed in 1928. 
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No bother with oil and matches. 


of the switch and you're rea 
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No. 6 battery, is 


Boys, Here is the Bike Lamp 
For Your Night Rides 


IGHT riding is real sport when your bike 

is equipped with the Delta bicycle lamp. 

Here is a lamp for you that shoots a clear white 
beam hundreds of feet up the road. 


it 
elta bi 
handsomely finished in black enamel uses lo 





of the wing nuts and 
become loosened. 


less battery, postpaid for 
from nearest dealer or sen 


Delta Electric Company 
180 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 
World's standard for batteries and 
electric lamps for hand use, and bicycles, 
boats and buggies. 
abe Fa ky York City, Times Bid., Times 
Square; San Francisco, Rialto Bi id., 
Winnipeg, Canada 





You can attach a lamp to your bike by just a few turns 
it is on tightly, never to rattle or 
Get your Delta bike lamp now. 


MODEL 27, Single Cell. or complete, 
direct. 
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Directions on can. 


A lable Drink 
You Want Io Know About 


because it is more healthful for grow- 
ing young folks than tea or coffee. 


When tea or coffee are denied you 
ask mother or father for 


INSTANT POSTUM 


A delicious hot drink of coffee-like flavor 
but free from harmful effects of tea or 
coffee.Any one can make it quickly— 


“Theres a Reason” for Postum 








Celebrate ‘‘4th of July’’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Gotthis Accontment () | $2 Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKSUI within theLaw 


! this outfit is 
especially 


en- 
to celebrate a real 


+ ng This wonderful 


fire t 





50 }~3 


rs. 2 colored 
{neh Fang Palutes, 1 pa early. riser = 
to 8, 1 colored star — 8 pieces night fire- 
works, 4d sparklers, 12_ nigger chase 
gpa. ppers, 12) aie whaole, 12 snakes 
2 crazy orgchers sticks and punk. 


a neat w day's fun for the whole family. 
‘ou can't beat it ae variety, quantity, quality and 
rice. press is slow so order now—don’t wait. 
‘ireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express 

office. Weship same ~ he Our booklet of celebration 

goods free, send for It also, 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAY-FEVER 




















AND ASTHMA 
Get It’s what you do from now on 

which will make you suffer or 

hich = k us * 

Ready escape this summer. The Hayes 

and live in comfort, get relief 

For It from the itching, sneezing, 

NOW. cough and Asthma, and _ will 

cure you to stay cured. Does 

Bulletin Y-201, nd read what our patients say. 

Address P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
54th Year. Young men and saith women aed here a 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
75 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


Method will enable you to work 
this sound too good to be true? Write for 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Cuticura Soap 
— The Healthy — 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 














The most important stamp collector’s journal is 
THE ALBEMARLE STAMP COLLE 'e 
Sample Copy free, and approval selection of war 
amps of Europe to those who are entitled to credit. 
ALBEMARLE STAMP CO., Bethlehem Pa. 








JeoSan, Rolling 
Bath Tub wea: 


2ater 
Fall size white enamel tub, nickeled 
. tank. Oloses u ft. 


Plumbing” Bi Baw , 
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3S CAYS TRIAL 











You May Try It 
Three Months 


BEFORE DECIDING 


O confident are we that 
the New Companion 
Sewing 

Machine will 
meet your highest 
expectations that we 
are willing to make 
you the following offer: 
If the New Companion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried 
it in your home for three months, we 


will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 









We offer choice of seven styles, including foot trea- 
dle, electric and rotary models, guarantee for 25 
years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a very low 
price. Shipments made from fourconvenient shipping 
Stations in Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


Factory Prices— 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure*fd get Our 
Liberal Offer and Alt- 
tractive Terms before 
purchasing a new 
sewing machine. 

A post-card request 
brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and 
full particulars by re- 
turn mail. Send it now. 


Perry Mason Company 




















The New Portable Electric Boston, Mass. 
the red stove 


STOVIN remedy. 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Ask your 
Storekeeper ow 
Mfrs., Joh 
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365-2 0NE DAY 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
amount of business in one day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits $269.00. 
Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent- 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920: ‘“‘Only thing I ever bought 
equalled advertisement.’’ J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920: ““Enclosed find money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you claim and then some.”’ John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina, writes: “Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 
Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where.” It’s a good old world after 
all. Kellog $700 ahead end of 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
250 in one day. Perrin, 
380 in oneday. Baker, 
3,000 packages, 
oue day. 






















Start You in Business 
Little capital, no experience. Teach you secret formula. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for Crispettes is enormous. A delicious 
food confection made without sugar. Write me. Get 
facts about an honorable business which will make 
you independent. You can start right in your own 
town. Business will grow. You won’t be scrambling and 
erowding for a job. You will have made your own place. 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells you how to start, when to start, and all 
other information needed. It’s free. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1508 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





This Smile Says 
“T Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided? 

00,000 deaf persons are now hearing 
clearly by aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York physician says: “It is of 
great value to me. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained this best of 
all devices for the aid of hearing.”’ 


We offer you the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write, saying, ‘‘I am hard of hearing and will 
try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial amid 
familiar surroundings—thus you can best tell 
what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. So 
no matter what your past experience has been 
send for your free trial today. 

Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 














MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich, 














electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 






‘ ment, springs, net- 
ting wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
/onds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. *: 2***hs:2,% ° 8:4 


Resinol 


a safe home 
remedy for 
Skin troubles | 











FINDING THE RIGHT MAN 


Mr. Evans, was not satisfied with his store- 

keeper. There was too much waste. “What 1 
need,” he said to his assistant, according to Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, “‘is a man with some sense of 
economy. If a carpenter is going to put up a coat 
hanger in a switchman’s shanty, the storekeeper 
will give him enough nails and screws and coat 
hooks to supply coat racks for a hotel; if a painter 
is going to touch up a three-foot scratch on a pas- 
senger coach, he will give him a new brush, a 
quart of varnish and a pint of stain—enough to 
finish the whole side of the car.” 

Later, the superintendent was watching the 
workmen at a ferry slip. They were heating tar 
and swabbing the sides of the slip with it to pro- 
tect the big timbers. John Harris hammered away 
at a barrel of tar and knocked the head in. He 
then picked the pieces out of the barrel and tossed 
them into the water. Michael Fessendon was keep- 
ing the fire under the melting pot. Behind him was 
a stack of wood. Michael had nothing to do fora 
moment; so he took a rake and fished up the bits 
that had made the barrel head. They were sticky 
with tar, and at the proper time Michael fed them 
to the fire under the boiling pot. 

Supt. Evans changed his mind about crossing on 
the ferryboat. He went back and found Grayson 
of the marine department. 

“Please find out for me who that chap is down 
there on the raft, feeding the fire,” said Evans. 

Grayson sent a man down to the slip for the in- 
formation, and Evans was waiting at the landing 
at the noon hour. 

“How much do you get here, Mike?” he asked 
when the fire tender climbed up with the others to 
get his dinner pail. 

“Two dollars a day,” said Mike. 

“Been to school?” 

“Oh, yes—grammar school.” 

‘‘Now tell me this, Mike—why were you wast- 
ing time fishing up those tar-covered barrel heads 
when you had plenty of wood on the raft?” 

Evans appeared quite stern, and Michael was 
worried. 

“Why, sir,” he said apologetically, “I wasn’t 
exactly wasting time. You see, I couldn’t do any 


Te: superintendent of a certain big railway, 


away all that good wood with the tar on it, because 
it makes such a roaring fire. It’s so much saved, 
too, for it must cost something to get up enough 
wood to keep those tar pots running.” 

‘‘How would you like to be assistant storekeeper 
on my division, starting at four dollars a day?” 

“T’ll begin this noon,” said Michael earnestly. 

“Finish your day, and I’ll get you transferred. I 
need a man just like you. Report to me to-morrow, 
and I’ll tell you just what I mean.” 

Six months later Michael was head storekeeper 
on Evans’s division. 


LEWISITE 


MONG the new implements of war that were 
A being perfected when the armistice stopped 
hostilities was Lewisite, which Mr. Frank 
Parker Stockbridge in Harper’s Magazine calls 
the most powerful weapon of war ever wielded. 
It is a gas so deadly that it has seventy-two times 
the killing power of the most deadly gas used at 
the front. When the armistice was signed the 
United States had manufactured and had on hand 
enough of it to kill the entire German army, and 
| was making it at the rate of ten tons a day. 
Lewisite is the invention of Prof. W. Lee Lewis, 
who left the chair of chemistry at Northwestern 
| University to serve as a captain in the Ordnance 
| Department. He was assigned to duty with chem- 
| ists of the Bureau of Mines who conducted Amer- 
ican poison-gas researches, and while on this duty 
he put together a chemical compound that had 
never before been recorded and that in its pecul- 
iarly toxic effects acts upon the human system in 
a manner unlike that of any known poison. 

No war secret was more carefully guarded than 
this. The substance itself was called in the official 
records G-34. Only a few officers in the Division of 
Chemical Warfare knew anything about it, and 
fewer still had any conception of its potency and 
purpose. It is described as “an oily liquid of an 
amber color and the odor of geranium blossoms.” 
It is highly explosive, and on contact with water 
it bursts into flame.If let loose in the open air, it 
diffuses into a gas that kills instantly anyone who 
inhales the smallest amount that can be measured. 
A single-drop of the liquid on the hand causes 
almost unendurable pain followed by death in a 
few hours. It acts by penetrating the skin,—or, in 
the form of gas, the lung tissue, — poisoning the 
blood and affecting in turn the kidneys, the lung 
tissue and the heart. 
| When the armistice was signed, the United States 
| had on hand one hundred and fifty tons of Lewis- 
| ite. To-day there is none in existence except a few 
| carefully guarded samples in the possession of the 
Bureau of Mines and the War Department. Even 

the buildings in which it was made and the ma- 
chinery used in its manufacture have been utterly 
| destroyed. 
oe 9 


MARK TWAIN AND MARSE HENRY 
E appears from Col. Watterson’s volume of 








reminiscences, Marse Henry, that he and Mark 

Twain were cousins of a sort. More than that, 
they were lifelong friends, and Col. Watterson’s 
book contains several amusing—or touching—epi- 
sodes in their friendship. 

Mark Twain’s mind, says Col. Watterson, turned 
ever to the droll. Once in London I was living with 
my family at 103 Mount Street. Between 103 and 102 
was the parochial workhouse, a long and imposing 
edifice. One evening, upon coming in from an out- 
ing, I found a letter he had written on the sitting- 
room table. He had left it with his card. He spoke 
of the shock he had received upon finding that 
next to 102—presumably 103—was the workhouse. 
He had loved me, but had always feared that I 
would end by disgracing the family—being hanged 
or something—but the “work’us,” that was beyond 
him; he had not thought it would come to that. 
And so on through pages of horseplay: his relief 
on ascertaining the truth and learning his mistake, 
his regret at not finding me at home, closing with 
a dinner invitation. 

It was at Geneva, Switzerland, that I received 
a long, overflowing letter, full of flamboyant oddi- 
ties, written from London. Two or three hours 
later came a telegram. ‘‘Burn letter. Erase from 
your memory. Susie is dead.” 





more to the fire, and it seemed a shame to throw, 














REAL bicycling days again! The 
.open road—swift, smooth flight— 
rushing air—tingling pulse—flying 
heels—glistening wheels! 

A bicycle is the healthiest, most con- 
venient and most economical form 








Swift, Smooth Flight! 


Cycle Dept. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton,. Ohio 
“lL "Ride a Bicycle” eer... 








We back this Trade-Mark 
with our reputation. 


of transportation ever devised. Think 
what it would mean to that boy—and to 
you. In quality, design and workmanship, 
Dayton Bicycles have led for 25 years! 

Ride a bicycle—ride a Dayton. Write 
today for your dealer’s name and Catalog 
No. 43 showing 8 fine new 1920 Dayton 
Models for men, women, boys and girls. 











IN 18666 W.L. DOUGLAS OPENED aWe 
RETAIL SHOE STORE IN GOLDEN QQ 
CITY,COLO.,IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
ALFRED STUDLEY, AN OLD 
MASSACHUSETTS SHOE- 














to the wearer. 


HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$900 & 310°° SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 





ag | 

97 HERE HE LEARNED TO DESIGN, 
yf ORAFT AND FIT SHOES, GAINED 
LSO VALUABLE RETAIL SHOE STORE 














All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 


in this country. W. L. Douglas 


name and the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on ev pair of 

shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They * 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores, 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon pevtag Ww. L. President 

Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 

stamped on the sole. If it has been changed 157 —— Street, 
ted, BEWARE OF BROC IN, MASS. 


or mutila FRAUD. 
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investment. 


NINE different styles, both 

clincher and single tube. 
Choose the tread that suits 
you best: U. S. Cord, U. S. 
Chain Tread, Giant Stud, 
G. & J. Corrugated, G. & J. 
Chain Tread, G. & J. Herring- 
bone, Heavy Service, Over- 
land Thornproof, Nonpareil. 





United Sta 


Bicycles are like 
Autos When it 


Comes to Tires 


MAGINE a high- 
priced, high-class car 
with shoddy, weak bod- 
ied tires. It would be 
out of the running in a 
hurry, wouldn’t it? 


The better the car the 
more careful the owner 
is about the tires. 


There is only one safe way 
to be sure of any tire whether 
‘a bicycle tire or an automo- 
bile tire or a truck tire—and 
that is the reputation the tire 
maker has for consistent 
quality and value. 


The makers of U. S. Bicy- 
cle Tires have at stake the 
same U. S. Tire reputation 
that car owners and truck 
owners rely upon. All the re- 
sources, men and equipment 
of the United States Rubber 
Company, oldest and largest 
in the world, stand back of 
your U. S. Bicycle Tire 


Find the dealer who sells 
good bicycles and U.S. Bicycle 
Tires—the two go together. 


IF you want to know about 

the rubber that goes into 
U. S. Bicycle Tires, write for 
acopy of the graphically i!!us- 
trated and fascinating book, 
“Rubber—A Wonder Story”. 
Address U. S. Rubber 
Company; Bicycle Tire Di- 
vision, New York. 


**Ride a Bicycle’’ 
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United States Rubber Company 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at. the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, aaroes Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders nade payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











GALLSTONES 


ALLSTONES are concretions formed, 
chiefly in the gall bladder, from the bile ; 
they are composed either of cholesterin 
(a fat-like substance in bile) or of a 
compound of lime and one of the color- 

' ing matters of the bile. When found in 
the gall bladder they are sometimes present in 
immense numbers; they vary in size from a grain 
of wheat to a small hazelnut, and are usually more 
or less cube shaped or pyramidal as a result of 
mutual pressure. It is estimated that one person 
in every ten or twenty has gallstones, but fortu- 
nately the sufferers from gallstone colic are much 
fewer. 

The stones are formed usually as the result of 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the gall 
bladder or the bile ducts ; sometimes they have as 
a nucleus a little mass of cells from the mucous 
membrane or @ clump of bacteria on which layers 
of cholesterin, or bile salts, are deposited. As a 
rule, gallstones cause no symptoms, and most per- 
sons are blissfully unconscious of having them. 
It is only when they are dislodged from their rest- 
ing place in the gall bladder and begin to move 
down the bile canal to the intestines that they 
cause symptoms; but then they make up for their 
previous silence, for the pain they cause is often 
almost unbearable. 

An attack of gallstone colic begins suddenly and 
often without any warning as a severe pain in the 
right side of the abdomen just under the ribs and 
usually shoots up the back to the shoulder. The 
pain is sometimes slight, and felt only as a dull 
ache or soreness in the back just below the right 
shoulder blade; but often it is excruciatingly 
sharp. There is usually some fever, though occa- 
sionally the temperature is below normal, and the 
patient has a succession of slight chills. The skin 
is covered with perspiration, vomiting is frequent, 
and the distress is increased by hiccoughs. When 
the attack continues for some time without relief 
the sufferer may fall into a state of collapse, and 
jaundice frequently appears during or after a pro- 
longed attack. 

The symptom that calls most urgently for relief 
is the pain. For this, heat applied to the seat of 
pain or in the form of a hot bath is often effective. 
When this fails the physician must give anodyne 
drugs carefully, but in doses large enough to dull 
the pain. There may be only one attack, or re- 
peated attacks may occur at longer or shorter 
intervals. In the latter case the wise course is to 
submit to an operation to remove all the stones in 
the gall bladder and so put an end to the painful 
attacks and avoid more serious consequences that 
might follow the impaction of a very large stone 
in one of the bile passages 
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PHOTOGRAPHS — EXTERIOR 
AND INTERIOR 


N the seven years since college Jane 
Holland and Betty Aldrich had kept up 
a certain custom with only one break. 
Nothing except Jane’s year and a half 
with the Red Cross in Serbia had been al- 
lowed to preventtheir annual “talk fest.” 

Those terrible months seemed very far away now 

in the comfort of Jane’s pretty apartment. Betty 

curled into a big chair before the fire and drew a 

long breath of delight. 

“This is my one day of sheer, clear luxury in all 
the year,” she declared. “Roses, you extravagant 
creature—red roses! To know how wonderful it 
all looks and feels you’d have to live in a little 
crowded house with the three dearest babies in 
all the world. Oh, we have pick-up times, of course, 
but you have to let them have their times, too. 
Besides, fifteen months or even three years is 
rather too young to have progressed very far in 
the art and practice of order. Jane Holland, whose 
is that adorable house ?”’ 

Jane picked up the photograph and put it into 
Betty’s outstretched hand. ‘‘Rosita Landis’s,’’ she 
replied. ; 

Betty drew a hard breath. ‘Rosita always did 
get things, didn’t she? It’s the very house I’ve 
dreamed of ever since I was old enough to notice 
houses at all. Oh, look at those lovely windows! 
And the great piazza room! There must be a 
garden back there, isn’t there?” 

“A wonderful garden.” 

Betty put the photograph face down on the table. 

“IT don’t dare look at it another second. I’d be 
breaking the tenth commandment to smithereens. 
How does Rose herself look, Jane?” 

“You know exactly how Rose would look. Here’s 
her latest. It came last week.” 

A dancing laughter drove the wistfulness from 
Betty’s eyes. 

“Rosita Landis —latest-moment photograph! ” 
she cried. “Oh, isn’t that Rosita all over? The 
moment the next new coiffure arrives she’ll have 
to have another taken.” 

“And here,” Jane said, ‘tis Lorna Coyle’s latest.” 

“Exactly. Lorna will wear her hair the same old 
way to her dying day.” 

“The curious thing when you think of it,’ Jane 
said slowly, “is that a photograph of the real 
souls of them would show things exactly reversed. 
Rosita has gone through these seven years since 
we left college—even through this terrible war— 
without gaining a single new insight or vision or 
purpose, while Lorna grows every minute.” 

Betty looked up quickly. Jane smiled at her. 




















“Yes, dear, I mean that, too. Rosita’s house is 
very beautiful—she engaged the best artists to 
make it so; but it’s only four walls and a roof— 
not a home. Your little crowded house, shabby if 
you will, is one of the loveliest homes I ever knew.” 

Betty said nothing. But her tired eyes were shin- 
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A MAN WITH ONLY TWO SENSES 


UMPS led the doctors to discover that a 
M certain Canadian soldier was, in a certain 

sense, one of the most remarkable men in 
the world. The London Lancet describes the ex- 
traordinary warrior: 

He was originally a Breton sailor, but he emi- 
grated to Canada eight years ago, and he enlisted 
in the Canadian army. Later he contracted mumps 
and was sent to a military hospital, where his re- 
markable qualities were discovered. Although he 
is a well-developed, powerful man of a very cheer- 
ful, even temperament, good-natured and far re- 
moved from the neurotic or hysterical type, he was 
found to be almost entirely devoid of sensation. 

He is insensible to pain and has undergone 
serious operations without any anesthetic. His 
body bears many scars of wounds and burns that 
he has inflicted on himself to astonish the onlook- 
ers. The author of the account in the Lancet tells 
of seeing him hold a burning match against the 
skin of his arm and then pick off the charred fibre. 
He has never suffered from headache, toothache, 
or pain of any other description. 

He has no sense of touch. He cannot feel the 
ground with his feet and has to control his move- 
ments by sight; consequently it is difficult for him 
to walk at night. He is entirely unable to recog- 
nize objects placed in his hand when his eyes 
are shut. He cannot distinguish between heat and 
cold in the temperature of food or of the weather. 
Fever and chills cause him to perspire or shiver, 
but without any sensation of cold or heat. 

No sense of muscular position seems present, 
and he says that he cannot tell whether his arms 
or legs are moving or not. He has no sense of 
smell or of fatigue. The only way that he is made 
aware of failing strength after prolonged and vio- 
lent effort is by his falling to the ground. 

He is mentally sound, and rather above than 
below the average of intelligence. As a child he 
appears to have had a slight sense of touch, and 
he dates its complete disappearance from the 
time when he had an attack of yellow fever in 
Sangal at the age of seventeen. His sight and 
hearing seem to be normal. 
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THE MALADY WAS CONTAGIOUS 


UDGE reports what might be called a food lec- 
J ture with variations. The lecturer was just a 
little nervous as she finished her dissertation 
on parsnips and turned to turnips. “Now,’’ she 
said, “‘we will consider the preparation of another 
common and inexpensive vegetable. There is a 
right way and a wrong way of boiling burnups —” 

She stopped, and the audience smiled. 

“TI will describe the correct method of burning 
toilups —” 

She stopped again, and the audience tittered 
audibly. 

“T mean, of course, turning boilups —” 

The audience giggled unanimously. 

The lecturer took a sip of water,.mopped her 
brow and proceeded with stern determination: 
“Really there is an art in the burnup of toilings —’’ 
By this time the audience was almost hysterical 
and the lecturer was in a state of panic. “Ladies, 
ladies,’’ she remonstrated, “you know I mean the 
turnup of boilings —” 

Here a nervous little lady, unable to stand it 
any longer, rose to a point of rescue. ‘‘Won’t you 
please tell us something about beetled picks—1l 
mean bittled peeks—that is—er—peekled bitts— 
oh, oh, beekled pitts—pittled beeks —”’ 

When the lecturer and the little lady were re- 
suscitated they murmured in unison, “ Pickled 
tongues!” 
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NOT ALL CREAM 
By W. E. NESOM 


The milkman’s life we can’t regard 
As one of cushioned ease, 

For while he gets a livelihood 
’Tis only by a squeeze. 


For one who seeks a sinecure, 
This calling is the wrong one, 
therein depending on 
A hard pull and a long one. 





’Tis true he has a chance to rise— 
And does so, oft and early— 

And so retires before most men 
In trade’s great hurly-burly; 


But note that from apprenticehood, 
Beyond most trades, he brings 

A sturdy grasp to his affairs— 
He must take hold of things. 


He sheds no tears for milk that’s spilt; 
Not his to try and fail; 

Far better HzO within, 
Than milk without, the pail. 


In view, therefore, of all the trials 
Wherewith his life is checkered, 

A bit of chalk ought not to make 
A black mark on his record. 
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A GOOD MEMORY NEEDED 


LECTURE tour includes some of the most 
delightful experiences, Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell says in his autobiography, but it also 

has its anxieties and worries, and eternal vigilance 
is the price of avoiding a breakdown. The lectur- 
er’s memory is taxed far beyond its capacity. To 
forget certain people and kindnesses is an unfor- 
givable sin, but a new host every night, a new 
home, a new city and a new audience lead the 
lecturer into lamentable lapses. 

In a car full of people a man asked me one day 
how I liked Toledo. I replied that I had never 
been there. “Strange,” he murmured, “because 
you spent the night at my house!” 

On another occasion, at a crowded reception, I 
was talking to a lady on one side and a gentleman 
on the other. I had been introduced to them but 
caught neither name. They did not address each 
other, but only spoke to me. I felt that I must 
remedy matters and therefore mumbled, “Pray 
let me present to you Mrs. M-m-m.” 

“Oh, no need, doctor,” he replied. “We’ve been 
married for thirty years.”’ 

Shortly after that I noticed at a reception that 
everyone wore his name pinned on his breast. I 
wondered if there were any connection. 
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Puffed Rice * 


Mixed with Any Fruit 


Corn Puff 
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Each has a preference 


But everyone votes for some Puffed Grain 


The three Puffed Grains differ vastly in flavor, so 
each has its own adherents. And each is best fitted for 
some way of serving. 


Some vote for Puffed Wheat, some Puffed Rice, some 
Corn Puffs. Some like one best in the morning and 
another one at night. 


Foods shot from guns 


Millions of steam explosions 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains. Corn Puffs are 
pellets of corn hearts puffed. 


We seal the grains in guns, then revolve them for an hour in 550 
degrees of heat. Thus the bit of moisture in each food cell is changed 
to super-heated steam. 


Then the guns are shot. A hundred million steam explosions 
occur in every kernel—one for each food cell. The grains are puffed 
to airy bubbles, thin, crisp, flimsy, toasted. 


Thus every food cell is blasted. 
Every granule is fitted to digest. 
Every atom feeds. 


This is the process invented by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson for making 
whole grains wholly digestible. It 
supplies to people the best-cooked 
cereals in existence. 





Use like nut meats 
In home candy making and as 
garnish on ice cream. 
Crisp and lightly butter for chil- 
dren to eat like peanuts when at 
play. 


But did you ever hear anyone say that he liked an- 
other cereal better than one of them? 


Do you ever find a cereal dainty, made in any form, 
so delightful as Puffed Grain? Or so fitted to 
digest? 


Thin flimsy bubbles 


Eight times normal size 
The grains come out like bubbles, fragile and flaky, puffed to eight 
times normal size. 


The fearful heat gives them a nut-like taste. 
toasted nut meats. 


So the taste resembles 


The grains crush at a touch, and melt into flavory granules. 
seem like tidbits—like food confections—almost too good to eat. 


Yet they are scientific foods. Two supply whole grain nutrition. 
All are fitted to digest, as grain foods never were before. All are ideal 
foods for any hour, at meals or be- 
tween them. 


They 


Don’t serve for breakfasts only. 
Serve in milk for luncheons or for 
suppers. Mix in every dish of fruit. 
Douse with butter and let children 
eat them dry. The more they eat in 
place of lesser foods the better. 








Puffed 
Wheat 








Serve in soups 


Puffed 
Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


For pancakes 
Puffed Rice Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


Now ground Puffed Rice is in- 
cluded in an ideal pancake mix- 
ture. It is called Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour. The Puffed Rice flour 
makes the pancakes fluffy and 
gives them a nutty taste. They 








Puffed Grains form thin, crisp, 
toasted wafers. 

Each, with its distinct flavor, 
fits a different soup. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


seem to be flavored with nut 
meats. The flour is self-raising— 
try it. You never tasted pan- 
cakes half so good. 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on 
every negative at least a date; and a title, too, if you 
like. Titling is the work of but an instant with an 
Autographic Kodak; is as simple as making the picture 


itselfi—and there is no extra charge for Autographic film. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., Ze Kodak City 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 























